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Give your family a treat by intro- 
ducing them to this appetizing, nourishing 
and healthful flaked rye cereal. 


The easier-to-cook breakfast porridge. Just 
as tasty, nutritious and health-building in 
bread, muffins, 


For the tastiest bread you ever ate, get a package of 
Cream of Rye today and try this recipe:- 


' MINNEAPOLIS 



















cookies, puddings, etc. 


Pour two cups boiling water over two 
cups of Cream of Rye. Let this cool 
until lukewarm. Dissolve one-half cake 
either dry or compressed yeast in cup of 
warm water. Add to mixture one-third. 
cup Porto Rico molasses, one-half tea- 
spoon salt, the dissolved yeast, and stir 
in enough wheat flour to make a sponge. 
Cover and keep warm over night and 
in the morning knead with wheat flour. 
Be sure to knead it thoroughly. When 
light, form into loaves and let rise again, 
then bake same as wheat bread. More 
recipes on package. 


At most leading grocers. If yours 
doesn’t have it, send us his name. 


CEREAL COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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LTHOUGH the 
incident at the 
flag raising on 


the Fourth of July left 
an unpleasant impres- 
sion on the mind of 
Halpert McCormack, 
it did not deter him 
from applying for 
membership in Com- 
pany E of the National 
Guard. 

It so happened that 
McCormack and the 
younger Benjamin 
Barriscale appeared at 
headquarters on the 
same evening to be 
sworn in. The oath, 
administered by Capt. 
Murray, was handed 
to them on separate 
sheets for each to sign. 
Young Barriscale af- 
fixed his name at once 
with a dash and a cer- 
tainty that indicated 
complete satisfaction 
with the course he was 
taking. But McCor- 
mack was not quite so 
prompt; he carefully 
read over the oath that 
he had already heard, 
and asked some ques- 
tions about it before 
he signed his name. 
One clause of the oath 
stuck in his memory, 
and he never forgot it. 

‘¢And I do solemnly swear that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the United States of America, 
that I will serve them honestly and 
faithfully against all their enemies 
whomsoever.’’ 

After the ceremony of enlistment 
a sergeant took Barriscale and Mc- 
Cormack down to the drill hall. No 
other recruits had been enlisted at 
that time, and so they two alone 
formed the awkward squad. Occasion- 
ally an officer or a group of privates 
would come along and watch the 
‘*rookies’’ drill for a little while, but 
none of the spectators made fun of their 
awkwardness or their mistakes. 

The most interested onlooker was 
Chick Dalloway. Chick was a hanger- 
on at the armory, who yearned some 
day to become a member of the com- 
pany. But Chick was humpbacked, 
lop - shouldered and hollow - chested. 
Moreover, he had not that degree of 
mental alertness and stability which is 
necessary in an efficient soldier. So, 
although no one had ever had the heart, 
or heartlessness, to tell him so, everyone 
except Chick knew that he could never 
march with Company E. 

Meanwhile, however, the company 
profited by his devotion to its interests. 
He was always present on drill nights ; 
he always accompanied the troops to 
the summer encampment; he ran er- 
rands, he carried water, he cleaned 
equipment, he performed all kinds of 
humble service for the officers and en- 
listed men; and although he was not 
on the company’s payroll, he received 
regularly a small gratuity from those 
whom he served. And as the weeks and 
months and years went by, he never 
ceased to dream of the day when he, 
too, should wear khaki and carry a rifle. 

At the end of an hour the drillmaster 
dismissed the two new recruits. 

‘*Since I been in the company,’’ said 
Chick, ‘‘1 ain’t never seen no two rook- 
ies what got into the game quicker’n 
them fellers, ’’ 

Three weeks later McCormack, on 
his way to the armory on a drill night, 
ran squarely into Hugo Donatello at 
the river bridge on Main Street. It was 
the first time that the two young men 
had seen each other since the Fourth of 
July, but the recognition was mutual. 
McCormack would have passed on with 
a nod, but Donatello stopped him. 
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YOU'VE NO BUSINESS HERE! YOU'RE A MEDDLER AND A FOOL!" 


THE_GUARDSMAN 


CBy Homer Greene 


‘*T have not before had the 
opportunity,’’ he said, holding 
out his hand, ‘‘to thank you for 
your attitude toward me on your 
Independence Day. I wish that ° 
I do so now.”’ 

Hal took the man’s hand. 

‘‘Oh,’’ he replied, ‘‘that was nothing. I 
thought they weren’t giving you a square deal, 
and I said so; that was all.’’ 

‘“‘T know; but it demanded the courage to 
say so. You were very brave. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied Hal, smiling, ‘‘I always 
did sympathize with the under dog in a fight, 
and you were the under dog that day, all 
right. ’’ 

‘*Yes. The—the under—dog.’’ He was a 
little doubtful about the meaning of the phrase. 
‘*They thought to punish me. It is the--what 
you call—boomerang. The incident is known 
by workers everywhere; they resent it. They 
do not like that a capitalist flag be made one 
excuse for oppression of a member of the pro- 
letariat. The ruling class, they are to suffer 
for that outrage. ’’ 

His eyes were flashing as he finished. 

‘*T’ve told you already,’’ said Hal, ‘‘that I 
didn’t think they treated you right. But I don’t 
know that it was the ruling class that was to 
blame for it.’’ 

‘*Yes. The capitalistic system. That is it 
which is to blame for all outrages on society. 
When the workers come into control, it is then 
that there will be justice for everybody. ’’ 

‘*T know what you people preach,’’ replied 
Hal. ‘‘I think you’re right in a good many 
things, but I can’t follow you to the end. I’m 
with everybody who doesn’t have a fair chance, 
but I don’t see the justice in knocking down 
aman who has a little more than I have, and 
taking it away from him, provided he got it 
honestly. ’’ 

‘*Exactly! If he got it honestly, then would 


Lhe have no more than his fellow man. It is 


the ruling class who take the workers by the 
throat and choke them—so—into submission, 
into labor, poverty, bondage. What is the law? 
They make the law for us to obey. Do we ask 
for our own? Behold the jail! Do we try to 
take what belongs to us? Come the hired 
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Chapter Two, in we there is a question of removing rust fiom 
gun anne 


assassins: police, constabulary, mili- 
tia, Federal troops. So! It is terrible! 
Yet, some day, some day the work- 
ers will come into their own!’’ 

They had stopped on the bridge 
and stood leaning against the rail, 
looking out across the shadowed 
surface of the river to the hills beyond. As 
they stood there, Ben Barriscale passed them 
on his way to the armory. Attracted by the 
eagerness in Donatello’s voice, he slackened 
his pace for a moment to look and listen. But 
the speakers, absorbed in their conversation, 
did not notice him. 

‘*Why,’’ replied Hal, ‘‘I know there’s a good 
deal of injustice, but without the courts and 
the military there’d be more. We’ve got to 
have a government and laws, and we’ve got 
to keep order. That’s what the militia is for. 
I belong to the National Guard now myself.’’ 

‘‘So? You are, then, a soldier?’’ 

‘*Yes. I’ve got a state and a country. I’ve 
sworn allegiance to the United States and to 
the State of Pennsylvania, and that I will serve 
them against all their enemies. ’’ 

‘*So, then, who are their enemies?’’ asked 
Donatello, and answered his own question: 
*SAll who exploit labor and oppress the poor. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Hal, ‘‘that’s true, perhaps. 
But there may be more direct enemies. Mobs 
at home, governments abroad that would want 
to fight us. We must protect our own; we must 
be patriotic. ’’ 

Donatello caught up the word. ‘‘ Patriotic! 
What, then, is patriotism? A fetish! Nothing 
more. A superstition fostered by capitalism 
for its own most selfish purposes. Oh, in that 
day, under the rule of the proletariat, patriot- 
ism will not be any more. Workers the world 
over will unite under one flag, the red flag of | 
the common brotherhood. Not any longer will | 
be nationalism, but internationalism. Not any 
longer will be wars, poverty, suffering; but 
peace, always peace, plenty, happiness!’’ 


The are light on the bridge flashed up and | 


lighted Donatello’s face, aglow with earnest- 
ness. That he was a devout believer in his 
own propaganda there could be no doubt. 
Hal shook his shoulders as if to cast off the 
spell laid on him by the speaker’s enthusiasm. 
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**Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
have got to hurry 
along to drill. I’m glad 
to have hada talk with 
you. I’ve thought and 
read about these things 
quite a bit. I like your 
idealism all right, but 
I cannot follow you 
practically.’’ 

‘*Ah, but some day 
you will, when you see 
the more clearly. I 
shall talk with you 
again, is it not so?’’ 

Both MeCormack 
and Barriseale were 
now serving regularly 
in the ranks. They 
were fully uniformed 
and equipped, and 
they drilled, marched, 
and faced imaginary 
foes with the rest. 
Both boys enjoyed the 
work thoroughly. The 
enlisted men were for 
the most part congen- 
ial to them, and they 
got keen satisfaction 
from the physical ex- 
ercise. Moreover, the 
drilling in unison with 
a body of men roused 
a feeling of patriotism 
in them. 

Although McCor- 
mack was patriotic, he 
was not bloodthirsty. 
Although he would 
have been the first to fight if his 
country were in danger, he strongly 
deprecated the necessity of nations’ 
going to war. Ben Barriseale, on 
the other hand, was more belliger- 
ent and believed strongly in the 
arbitrament of the sword. 

Naturally, with such divergent 
opinions, there had been more than 
one clash between the two boys. 
Moreover, there was another point of 
disagreement between them: the pun- 
ishment meted out_to Donatello on the 
Fourth of July. Ben had insisted that 
it was not a fraction of what the fellow 
deserved; Hal had contended that it 
was excessive, uncalled-for and brutal. 
So, while the two young men remained 
passive friends, there was no compan- 
ionship between them. Indeed, they 
had little in common except a desire on 
the part of each to excel in proficiency 
as a member of the National Guard. 

At last came an incident that brought 
to a sudden end such friendly rela- 
tions as had hitherto existed between 
them. It occurred on fhe same evening 
on which McCormack had had his in- 
terview with Donatello on the bridge. 

It so happened that both Hal and 
Ben decided to remain for a little while 
after company drill and clean their 
guns and accoutrements. 

Ben had found a small spot of rust 
on the barrel of his rifle, and he deter- 
mined to remove it. So, after oiling and 
rubbing the leather parts of his equip- 
ment, he got a piece of emery paper 
from his locker and set to work. 

The only persons remaining in the 
stack room at that time, besides him- 
self, were Hal, who was busy cleaning 
his own rifle, and Chick, who was 
watching them both. Chick usually fol- 
| lowed the enlisted men to the racks 
after drill and helped them dispose of 
their arms and accoutrements. 

Of the two boys Chick liked Hal the 
better, for Hal was always kind to him 
and treated him just as if he were 
| already the bona fide enlisted man that 
he. expected some day to be. Ben, on 
| the other hand, except for occasionally 
| ordering him to perform some small 
service, had little to say to him. 
| So to-night, except for an occasional 
| Side glance at Barriscale, Chick was 
| giving most of his attention to Hal. 
But when, out of the corner of his eye, 
he saw Ben begin to rub the spot of 
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rust on the rifle barrel with a square of emery | 
paper, the boy’s attention was instantly at- 
tracted. After a minute he walked across the 
room to where Ben was sitting. 

‘*Exeuse me,’’ he said, saluting as he ap- | 
proached, ‘‘but that ain’t no way to git rust | 
spots off’n a rifle bar’1.’’ 

Private Barriscale looked up, frowning. | 
Things had not gone well at the drill, and he | 
was not in a particularly genial mood. 

‘*What’s that you say?’’ he demanded 
sharply. 

“‘T say,’’ responded Chick, ‘‘as that ain’t | 
no way to clean a rifle bar’l. You shouldn’t 
ever ought to clean a rifle bar’] with emery.”’ 

‘‘What business is it of yours how I clean 
my rifle?’’ 

‘‘ Why, I s’pose ’tain’t really none of my 
business, ’’ admitted Chick. ‘‘But I know’t no 
one can’t clean his rifle bar’]1 with no emery 
paper, ’cause it’s ag’inst the rules.’’ 








‘‘Well, when I want your advice I’ll tell 


THE GIRL 


ay E: haven’t a room left,’’ said the 
brisk, white-haired woman in charge 
of the office for transients. ‘‘You’ll 
have to go outside, 220 Easton Street. You go 
down to the trolley line and then across half 
a block—220 Easton. ’’ 

Charlotte Fane plunged into the darkness 
of the unfamiliar streets. The weariness of 
two days’ travel and the strangeness of an 
unknown city at ten o’clock at night were 
beginning to tell upon her spirits. 

She dimly made out 220 against a spurt of 
gas flame within. The door opened upon a 
little old man who peered into the darkness 








OVER HIS LINEN DUSTER WAS TIED A 
WOMAN'S BLUE APRON 


with mild, spectacled eyes. His gray beard was 
thin and untrimmed, his hair was brushed 
straight back from his forehead until it fell, 
curling a little, in damp wisps upon his collar. 
Over his linen duster was tied a woman’s blue 
apron. He wore snow- white stockings and 
heelless carpet slippers. 

‘*T’ve come from the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association,’’ explained Charlotte. ‘‘Can 
I get a room here for the night?’’ 

‘* Yes, I guess so,’’ said the little man. 
**Come in.”’ 

Out from a door on his left shot an arm. 
‘*Pa, how can you go to the door looking so?’’ 
some one exclaimed. The apron was whipped 
off, and it and the arm disappeared within the 
door. 

‘*Some one from the Young Women’s, Ma,’’ 
explained the voice, and another voice an- 
swered: 

‘*Yes, I’ll come, Mame.’’ Only four words, 
yet a voice that arrested Charlotte with its 
quality, as if an uncomplaining weariness had 
settled upon it forever. 

A woman of about fifty came into the dim 
hall, pinning a bit of sewing to a pincushion 
at her waist, and Charlotte noticed the white, 
thin hands. The woman looked Charlotte over 
with a single courteous but commercial glance. 
Her mouth was unsmiling. She had an air of 
quiet capability as she gently put Pa aside 
and directed Charlotte to a room behind the 
parlor. 

‘*You can sleep down on the dining-room 
sofa to-night, Pa,’’ she explained to him. 
‘‘Just light the gas and bring the sheets and 
fill the pitcher. ’’ 

Under his wife’s directions, Pa proceeded 
to make the bed and to set the room to rights. 
Somehow Charlotte felt that, whereas the 
woman regarded her lodger as impersonally 
as if she had been a candlestick, Pa was 
different; he would have been her friend in a 
trice if she could have had him alone a 
moment. After casting one critical look about 
the room, Ma slipped out of the door in 





you. Meanwhile, suppose you confine your ad- 
monitions to your friend across the room.’’ 

Chick was not angry or resentful. ‘‘Excuse 
me!’’ he said. ‘‘l didn’t mean to butt in. I 
just wanted you to know what I know about 
cleanin’ rifle bar’ls. I al’ays try to help the 
rookies out, best I kin.’’ 

Then, indeed, Ben’s wrath blazed up. To 
have this camp trotter call him ‘‘rookie’’ was 
more than he could stand. Jumping to his feet, 
he brought the butt of his rifle to the floor 
with a crash. 

‘You leave this room!’’ he shouted. ‘*Y ou’ve 
no business here! You’re a meddler and a 
fool!’’ 

Chick stared in amazement at the angry boy. 
He could not understand why his well-inten- 
tioned advice should have brought forth such 
wrath. Still less could he understand why he 
should be ordered to leave a room in which, 
so far as he knew, he had been welcome as a 
friend and helper for the last three years. 


FROM THE YOUNG 





Up to this moment Halpert McCormack had 
been a silent witness to the affair. Now he felt 
that it was just-to Chick and due to his own 
self-respect that he should take a hand in it. 

‘*- You don’t have to go, Chick,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘I’ve as much authority here as Bar- 
riscale has, and I tell you to stay.’’ 

Ben’s face, already flushed with anger, 
turned scarlet now. For a moment he could 
not find words with which to express his indig- 
nation. But when he did speak it was apparent 
that the current of his wrath had changed and 
was setting violently toward Hal. 

‘‘What business is it of yours,’’ he cried, 
‘twhat orders I give to this meddling runt?’’ 

‘*Tt’?s my business,’’ replied Hal, ‘‘because 
you’ve no right to give such orders. Besides, 
Chick wasn’t meddling; he intended to do you 
a favor.’’ 

‘* Me?’”’ Ben cried scornfully. ‘‘ So he in- 
tended to do me a favor, did he?’’ 

‘*Yes. He was entirely right when he said 


CBy Winifted Kirkland 


silence; but Pa, with hishandon the @& 
knob, turned. SP 
‘*T hope you’ll be comfortable, and ‘ 







I hope you’ll rest well, miss,’’ he said. 
Charlotte’s smile flashed across her 

tired face. ‘‘ Thank you, I’m sure I shall.’’ 
But she was not so sleepy as she had sup- 

posed, and the voices in the next room and the 

whirring of a sewing machine kept her long 

wide-eyed. She found herself filling out char- 

acters to fit the outlines suggested by the voices 
that she could not help hearing, for her room 
was separated from them only by folding 
doors. 

There were three women in the family, and 
evidently they were squeezed by the pressure 
of lodgers into the front parlor. Mame talked 
most,—a noisy, resonant, youthful voice,— 
and she talked of many things, until Char- 
lotte saw her distinctly in the store, where, 
it appeared, her sister was a fitter, her 
mother a bookkeeper, and Mame herself a 
model in the cloak department. 

They were making a dress for Mame— 
all four, it appeared, for Pa was there, too, 
as Charlotte judged from the rapid staccato 
directions of the elder sister, issued through 
a mouth full of pins. 

‘‘Have you basted that seam, Ma? Let Pa 
have it to run up on the machine. Be sure 
you fasten the thread, Pa.’’ 

Pa spoke not at all; the mother spcke when 
spoken to, Gertrude when she had to; but 
Mame’s voice ran on and on. 

Of a sudden sharp tears sprang to Char- 
lotte’s eyes at the sordidness of it all, for it 
seemed that all recognized the value of 
Mame’s youth and beauty, but that none of 
them, not even the girl herself, took any joy 
or pride in it; they knew merely that the 
store paid well for Mame’s face and figure. 

Once Mame exclaimed, ‘‘Land, how tired 

Iam! This standing all day and sewing half 
the night is hard work, I can tell you!’’ 

‘Folks have to have clothes,’’ grimly said 
the elder sister. ‘‘ At least, you have.’’ 

After a while the sewing machine stopped 
—the work seemed to have been put away. Pa 
went softly flip-flapping down the dark hall 
stairway. There were no good nights. 

Charlotte imagined Mame lying with 
wide eyes and young, rebellious heart, for 
the stillness was snapped short with: 

‘*T say, I don’t see the use of living when 
we have to live like this. ’’ 

‘*Better get married!’’ came from Ger- 
trude. 

‘*T don’t see as that’s done Ma much 
good!’’ retorted Mame. 

Then at last sleep and stillness, except 
for the intermittent rush of the electric cars. 

This sharpness of contact with stranger 
lives seemed to Charlotte almost unreal. 
Two nights ago she had been held safe- 
fettered in all the precious realities of home, 
and since then she had been slipping, slip- 
ping into things unknown. Two nights 
ago she had stolen downstairs after the last 
packing to say good night to Grandsir. She 
had found him, as on every other night 
she could remember, seated before his great 
desk in the study, reading, always reading, 
while his left hand slowly stroked his long 
white beard. 

That last good night was a sacred thing. 
Even the counting out of the six hundred 
dollars that was to take her through the year 
was touched with solemnity—it was no mere 
money ; it was her chance at last. The old eyes, 
more familiar with the hearts of books than 


| of people, gazed now into hers. 


“*T hope you will never know how much 
Dart and I shall miss you. But Dart’s all 
right now, and we’ll take care of each other. 
It’s your turn for yourself now. It will be dif- 
ferent off there—we’ve always been so quiet 
here; but I’m not afraid for you anywhere, 
because you’ll always give more than you get. ’’ 








She had thought Dart was in bed, but 
he stepped out of his room as Charlotte 
passed his door—the tall young brother 
she had made. In vain now on this last 

night she sought his face for the old ugliness 

of dissipation. It was because Dart was good 
now that she could go away and leave him. 
Her struggle for orphan Dart had added many 
a year to Charlotte’s short twenty-three, but 
it had also sweetened her soul with a trium- 
phant maternity of which no after sorrow 
could ever rob her. 

In the wakefulness of her first night in a 
new city, the homesickness for those two was 
overpowering. Why had she ever left them? 
What did she care about a career? That desire 
to paint, which had made her restless all her 
youth, what was that compared with having 
some one to take care of? ‘‘God bless both my 
boys, both my; boys!’’ she kept whispering 
over and over again; and then curiously she 
found the prayer overflowing to one. other, 
a gentle little old man downstairs, sleeping 
patiently on the dining-room sofa. 

When Charlotte at last fell asleep, the milk 
wagons were beginning to rattle through the 
streets. She woke with full morning flooding 
her room. Eight o’clock! A card on the bureau 
announced that the breakfast hour at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association ended 
at seven-thirty. Charlotte fell to brushing her 
hair in vigorous haste. High hope had waked 
with the morning. It was her day, her year— 
Charlotte Fane was going to paint at last. But 
meanwhile what about breakfast? 

The house was silent; it was a house of 
workers, and they were gone. On her way out, 
Charlotte heard a shuffling noise behind the 
hall door leading to the basement. Pa thrust 
out his head and coughed consciously. 

‘“*Good morning!’’ he said. ‘‘Breakfast is 
over at the Young Women’s. There are no 
restaurants near. I thought perhaps—I haven’t 
very much—will you come down ?’’ 

The dark basement dining room was exqui- 
sitely neat. Pa set out Charlotte’s breakfast 
with all the ease and alacrity of a French 
waiter, but Charlotte felt all the time as if it 
were her own dear, dignified Grandsir who 
was serving her. She looked up from her coffee. 
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PA BEAMED; COMPLIMENTS RARELY CAME 
HIS WAY 


‘* It’s delicious,’’ she said, ‘‘and so’s my 
egg and toast. Men always do women’s work 
better than women when they condescend to 
try.” ; 

Pa beamed; compliments rarely came his 
way. ‘‘I’m glad you can enjoy it,’’ he said, 
then added, ‘‘ They didn’t eat much this 
morning. They were all pretty tired, and 
Mamie had a headache. ’’ 

Pa sank into a chair opposite her and, 
stretching out his arms, tapped the cloth ab- 
sently with his fingers. He almost never had 











it was against the rules to use emery paper on 
your rifle barrel. A little oil, a piece of soft 
wood and a woolen rag will remove a spot of 
rust and save the finish on your barrel. ’’ 

If Hal had thought to appease his comrade’s 
wrath by this explanation, he soon discovered 
his mistake. 

‘*Who set you up,’’ Barriscale shouted, ‘‘as 
an instructor in the care of arms?’’ 

‘*Noone,’’ Hal replied calmly. ‘‘I’ve merely 
studied my regulations, and Chick taught me 
a week ago how to remove rust. ’’ 

“Oh, Chick taught you, did he? Maj. Gen. 
Chick! No wonder you’ ve made a bosom friend 
of him! It seems to be the height of your ambi- 
tion to make boon companions of anarchists 
and fools!’’ 

That was his parting shot. With a bang, he 
put his rifle into its place in the rack and flung 
his cleaning appliances into his locker; then, 
white with unreasonable rage, he left the room. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


WOMENS 


anyone to talk to, and there was something 
about this girl that compelled confidence. 

‘*T don’t want they should work so hard,’’ 
said Pa. ‘‘ But I don’t just see how I can help 
it. I didn’t think when I used to take Mamie 
out Sunday afternoons that she’d have to work 
when she was grown. I don’t know just what 
was the trouble. I tried a good many things, 
but I didn’t have very good success. After a 
while Ma persuaded me to let her try for a 
while. I hated to quit, but it seemed about 
all I could do for Ma and the girls, if they 
wanted it so.’’ 

His voice and his lips trembled a little, but, 
seeing her troubled eyes, he summoned his 
gentle little smile and went on: 

‘*T try to do all I can round the house, but 
I wish I knew more about cooking. Ma doesn’t 
have much time to show me, and it seems as 
if the ladies that make the cookbooks think 
you know it all already. Seems as if Ma and 
the girls might eat better if I could make ’em 
something new. ’’ . 

** Oh,’’ cried Charlotte, ‘‘ I can cook! I’ll 
show you,’’ she added, ‘‘provided you’ll let 
me keep my room by the week.’’ 

‘*We’d be pleased to have you stay,’’ re- 
sponded Pa, and then corrected his cordiality : 
‘*That is, I’ll speak to Ma about it. We don’t 
board; we just lodge. I don’t know as Ma 
would have liked me to give you breakfast. ’’ 

‘*You’ll let me pay for it, won’t you, 
please?’’ Charlotte extended two dimes and a 
five-cent piece. 

‘*Breakfast at the Young Women’s is only 
fifteen,’’ said Pa, pushing back a dime. ‘‘It 
will be all right, don’t you think, if I put 
fifteen into the grocery purse without saying 
anything to Ma?’’ 

‘*You earned the other ten by the cooking 
and waiting, ’’ answered Charlotte with a flash- 
ing conviction that Pa did not possess a cent 
of his own. ‘‘It would make me feel uncom- 
fortable if you didn’t let me pay you. Now, 
please tell me the way to the Academy of Fine 
Arts, for that’s what I’m here for, you know 
—to study art.’’ 

Pa directed her with painstaking detail, and 
showed her out of the door with great courtesy. 
Then he turned to his bed making, with a 
dime, all his own, in the pocket of his duster. 

Charlotte’s first wonderful week flashed 
by. She had never known joy like it, or 

discouragement like it, either, and through 
both alike she was finding a sense of power 
such as she had never known before. Each 
evening, when she came back from the 
Academy to her lonely little room at 220 
Easton Street, it seemed that the bond with 
that other lonely member of the household 
had in her absence become closer. Perhaps 
Charlotte was purposely late in the morn- 
ings; at any rate, breakfast with Pa settled 
into a habit, as did also the manner of 
paying for it. Dimes began to jingle pleas- 
antly in the pocket of Pa’s linen duster. 
Within a week Charlotte gave Pa his first 
lesson in bread making. The setting partook 
of the nature of a dark and desperate esca- 
pade, for both Pa and Charlotte tacitly un- 
derstood that ‘‘they,’’ Ma and the girls, 
would not knowingly tolerate a lodger in 
the kitchen. When the three were safely 
settled in the front parlor one evening there 
came a pebble thrown from below at Char- 
lotte’s window, and in response she stole 
downstairs and out to Pa in the kitchen, 
where all directions were in whispers. 
They had the house to themselves for the 
morning kneading and baking, and it was hard 
to tell which was prouder of the brown loaves. 
When ‘‘they’’ fell upon the unexpected loaf 
with zest, Pa confessed to the making but not 
to the teacher. 

Yet all the time Pa was burning to introduce 
to his family this the first lodger whom he had 
ever dared to befriend. It was Gertrude who 
supported his hesitating plea that Charlotte 
might be bidden to breakfast with them all 
on her second Sunday morning. 

‘*Pa doesn’t often ask anything of us,’’ she 
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said, ‘‘and it isn’t a great deal for us to do, 
especially as he gets.the breakfast. ’’ 

The three tired women, sick of work, sick 
ef sordidness, found something fascinating 
about the girl; there was something refreshing 
in her warm-hued youth and her brown eyes, 
keen with insight, yet sweet with friendliness. 
Sunday breakfast, usually a dull and silent 
meal, became chatty and cheery. Charlotte 
found Pa’s wife and daughters better than she 
had thought; in both girls there were a warmth 
of nature and. an underlying refinement of 
feeling that a too early and too rough contact 
with the world had not altogether vulgarized. 
They were hungrily eager to hear of Char- 
lotte’s world, the world of the Academy, and 
they smiled at the quaint word portraits that 
she drew of her instructors. Pa beamed through 
his spectacles upon all the party, for Charlotte 
was his treasure-trove. 

When breakfast was over, Mame put an im- 
pulsive arm about Charlotte as they went 
upstairs, and said: 

‘*T feel like talking. Have you time?’’ 

The Sunday morning wore away, and still 
Mame talked, unloading all the burden of a 
sore young heart. She was nineteen, and exeept 
for brief vacations she had : to the store 
for five years, working her way’ ‘ap ‘from cash 
girl, and@-all the time she had for the 
things care-free girls had, for bright“ 
ness and freedom. She had not forgiven the 


Mergelt 


FROM UNDER A MOP OF RED HAIR TURNING 


world for denying them to her; in particular 
she had not forgiven Pa. She told bitterly 
enough the tale of failure after failure, of 
partner after partner by whom he had let 
himself be easily duped. 

When Mame stopped at last, all Charlotte 
said was, ‘‘I am so sorry for him!’’ 

‘*Por him!’’ 

‘*Isn’t it always hardest for the person who 
fails?’’ she asked. ‘‘And he loves you so!’’ 

At noontimes Charlotte found the cheerful- 
ness of Cray’s Lunch Room a relief. No one 
could feel very sad at Cray’s. It belonged pre- 
eminently to the Academy students and to such 
of their friends as they introduced and Cray re- 
ceived. This was Cray’s method of not.receiv- 
ing you: When, having eaten and drunk, you 
received your check, you would, if unwelcome, 
observe ‘‘over’’ serawled at the bottom. Obey- 
ing the direction, you read, ‘‘ Please don’t come 
again’’; and you did not. 

Cray’s was two minutes from the Academy 
door, but it was not easy to find. Down one 
alley, up another, to your right, to your left, 
right again, then a sunny little flagged court, 
and there was Cray’s door, flanked by two 
tall rubber plants. 

Where Cray came from no one knew. His con- 
versation was polyglot, his wit Hibernian, his 
culinary ability Parisian, his attitude toward 
patrons universally paternal. Cray himself 
comprised his whole establishment. He was 
cook, cashier and scullion. 

As for waiting, you waited on yourself. Urns 
of cocoa, coffee, hot water, by means of which 
you might brew your own tea, were free to 
your hand. Cray himself, in snowy linen, stood 
behind the hot-water table, and if you handed 
him a plate he would serve you with some- 
thing savory from under shining kettle lids. 

Cray’s customers were the cleverest young 
people in the city. They were going to be 
famous painters and sculptors and poets one 
of these days. Cray knew that, but he cared 
not a bit. From under a mop of red hair turn- 
ing gray he surveyed all and each with shrewd 
and kindly blue eyes and knew them all for 
children—children of whom he could be fond, 
since to that end he had weeded them out. 

Watched over as they were by Cray, there 
was freemasonry among all Cray’s guests. 
Charlotte half forgot the morning in the gay 
give-and-take of talk at noon. 

As Charlotte’s wonder year wore on, the 
zest and gladness of her life at the Academy 
was always shadowed by the more sombre 
realities of the family at 220 Easton Street. 
Breakfast on Sundays with the four became 
as much a custom as the week-day morning 
chat with Pa over her cup of coffee. She found 
time for more cooking lessons, too. It was 











homelike to feel her hands about the old do- 
mestic tasks, and Pa was a pupil to be proud of. 

On many an evening Mame came to fling 
herself on Charlotte’s bed and talk while 
Charlotte put her little towel-spread table to 
rights after the supper she cooked for herself 
over a diminutive gas stove. Occasionally Ger- 
trude came, too —little, dark-browed Gertrude, 
with small brown face puckered with nerves. 
Charlotte soon learned that the way to bring 
the light to Gertrude’s eyes was by praise of 
Mame. She noticed, too, that, while Pa’s 
was always upon Mame in a gentle, dog-ltike 
devotion, it was Gertrude who brought the 
medieine for Pa’s cold. 

Sometimes Charlotte wondered whether she 
would ever know Ma, who was always polite 
but distant. Then one night a sudden illness 
brought Ma to her bedside. Charlotte, the self- 
reliant, felt like a tired baby under the minis- 
trations of Ma’s capable, quiet hands. After 
that night Charlotte and Ma settled into a 
complete wordless friendship, for the seal of 
service was between them forever. 

Charlotte, viewing the husband and wife 
through dreaming young eyes, was saddened 
to see how the grim daily fight had wiped the 
romance out of their lives. She wondered 
which had the harder lot—the woman who 

the man’s burden, or gérftlé ‘little 
Pa, who saw himself helpless to help her. 

One Sunday afternoon Charlotte found her- 
self invited still further into the 
family intimacy. It was Mame who 
brought it about. ‘‘I want you to 
come to supper to-night,’’ she said. 
“Mr. Staver is eoming.-I wonder 
what you’ll think of him. You’re 
so clever about: people. ’’ 

Charlotte, viewed Robert Staver 
with keen™eyes and found that she 
liked him well. Like Mame’s, his 
face showed signs of a youth too 
early hard. His speech betrayed lack 
of training, yet he had an eager, 
alert way of looking into faces and 
of listening to conversation that 
showed that he was ready for such 
rough-and-ready education as life 
was willing to allow him. His thin 
lips shut with too tense a snap, but 
they also knew how to break into a 
winning, boyish smile. There was 
a hearty masculinity about him 
that promised to be a comfort to 
that family of women workers. 

There was no place set at the 
table for Pa or mention made of him. 
Gertrude rose when waiting was 
— From the kitchen came no sound, no 
indication of the presence of Pa, who moved 
about with soft-slippered footsteps, toiling 
proudly over the supper he was setting before 
Mame and her guest. 

When the meal was over and Mame and 
Robert Staver had gone upstairs, Pa’s eager, 
flushed face was thrust into the dining room. 
For a moment Charlotte thought that no one 
was going to compliment. him, but she might 
have trusted Gertrude. 

‘*The rolls were the best I ever ate, Pa!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘You ought to have seen Mame and 
Robert eat them. And where did you learn how 
to make croquettes like that? You’ll make our 
fortune with cooking yet, won’t he, Ma?’’ 

A curious gloom seemed to have fallen on 
the wife this evening. ‘‘Pa’s fortune!’’ she 
said in a tone too dull to bear much sting. 

Pa sat down in a chair across the table from 
her and nerved himself for a question. There 
was something he had longed for months to 
know, yet would not ask because he hoped 
that she would tell him without the asking. 

‘*Ma,’’ he asked, ‘‘is Mamie going to marry 
that young man?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she said in an expression- 
less voice. ‘‘Sometimes it looks like never. 
They’re engaged, if that’s what you mean.’’ 

‘*‘Why don’t they get married? Is it because 
he can’t take care of her?’’ 

‘*T guess he can take care of her 
better than she’s been taken care of 
yet!”’ 

‘*What’s the trouble?’’ persisted Pa. 

‘*T shouldn’t think you’d ask what’s 
the trouble. Mame’s proud—being my 
child. She isn’t going to him. poverty 
poor. He’s got enough to keep them if 
they once get started, but Mame won’t 
get married without something of her 
own, and she won’t tell him the real 
trouble, either; she’s too proud. ’’ 

Surely she did not see the pain on 
Pa’s face, for she, who had never yet 
reproached him except in her stifled 
heart, broke forth: ‘‘O Pa, if you could 
only have done differently! I can stand 
it for myself, but not for the children !’’ 
She fled to the kitchen. #* No, donft 
follow me,’’ she said, as he ose. “Just 
leave me alone for a while. ’’ 

Gertrude sank beside her father and 
put her arm about him. ‘‘Ma doesn’t 
mean it—she’s just tired,’’ she said. 

Charlotte slipped away, but she never 
could forget the pitiful working up and 
down of Pa’s beard as the gaslight fell 
upon his face. 

Even the morning’s work could not 
lift from Charlotte’s spirits the weight 


GRAY 
HE SURVEYED ALL AND EACH WITH SHREWD 
AND KINDLY BLUE EYES 


gaze | look, and listen,’ then ask what’s the 





of the evening’s sadness. She sought 
Cray’s earlier than usual. It was a 
raw, snowy November day. It seemed 
appropriate to the general gloom that 
she should find Cray, muffled to the 
eyes, tacking to his door a brief notice: 


CRAY NOT RUNNING 


‘*What’s the matter?’’ asked Char- 
lotte. 
‘*Matter?’’ eroaked Cray. ‘‘ ‘Stop, 


matter. 
what. ’’ 

He hit a tack viciously, growling: 

‘““This here coaling station’s too 
mueh work for one man, and there 
ain’t another man on earth. Folks 
talks to me of taking a partner. I’ve 
had partners. All they wanted was 
money. Now, there’s money enough 
in this business, but that ain’t all I 
want of it. Where could I find a man 
to cook and wash dishes, make him- 
self generally useful, and look _after 
the children ?’’ 

‘*T know where!’’ cried Charlotte. 

‘*You do!’’ and Cray glared at her imunhe- 
lieving disgust. 

She met his eyes unfffnchingly. ay dot” 

“Then bring him!’’ said Cray. 

Charlotte flew away, fell panting upon Pa 
in the hallway, and ‘swept the little man off 
his feet with: 

‘*Get ready, quick; come with me! Let the 
house go! It won’t run away. We’ll be back 
in time, anyway. Come, I’ve found something 
for you to do!’’ 

She bundled him into a shabby overcoat and 
shabbier hat, and piloted him, blinking and 
bewildered, straight to Cray’s door. 

‘*He can do it!’’ she cried, by way of breath- 
Yess introduction. ‘‘I taught him.’’ 

Cray looked, was silent, then snapped out, 
‘‘Thanks!’’ evidently dividing the salutation 
between Pa and Charlotte. Moving to the door, 
he amended his notice: 


I’ve got the grippe, that’s 


CRAY NOT RUNNING UNTIL ONE 0’CLOCK 


He locked and bolted the door, then faced 
Charlotte and Pa. 

‘It’s twelve-thirty now. I’ve started some- 
thing in those pots—I disremember what. Do 
the best you can. ’’ 

So saying, he stalked into an inner room and 
left them alone. Charlotte hustled Pa out of 
overcoat and coat and into one of Cray’s white 
linen jaekets and an apron. Then the two flew 
about, on their mettle if ever they had been 
in their lives. Twenty years bad fallen from 
Pa’s shoulders. His lips were set. Once he 
chuckled boyishly in pure excitement. 

Just once Cray appeared on his threshold, 
most quaintly clad and exuding an odor of 
mustard plaster and listerine. He surveyed the 
room with feverish and approving eyes. 

‘*Now I can be sick,’’ he said. 

And sick he proceeded to be for four long 
weeks. 

Pa was sixty years old. It was the first time 
he had ever been successful. He grew younger 
daily. Meanwhile there were other things to 
do for the invalided Cray besides being cook 
and scullion, and Pa did them, gently and 
deftly. It was a long time since anyone had 
tended Cray. He hardly knew how to receive 
such service, but he knew how to appreciate it. 

His first tottering steps led to his desk. 

‘*Here!l’?’ He summoned Pa from the dish 
pan, shaking a bit of blue paper at him sav- 
agely. It was a check for one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

‘*Now, if it’s all the same to you, sir,’’ went 
on Cray briskly, ‘‘let this be the last of salary 
between us. If you’re as willing to be my 
partner as I’m willing to have you, partners 
let it, be. It’ll pay, but that ain’t what I’m 
after. I see you’re the man to help me look 
after the children. I’ve heen wanting for 
long time to open up more, give ’em supper 





“DO YOU REMEMBER THE OTHER TIME I CAME OUT OF 
OUR FRONT DOOR TO MEET YOU?” 
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TAKING PA'S HAND, CRAY DREW HIM FORWARD, TO 
BOW AFTER THE MANNER OF THE FOOTLIGHTS 


and breakfast as well as dinner, but I couldn’t 
see my way to it, not being able most days to 
work more’n twenty-eight hours out of the 
twenty-four. But I cam manage it now, pro- 
vided you’re willing. ’’ 

‘*T’m willing,’’ answered Pa, solemn and 
frightened and pale. 

When at last Cray, gaunt and gray, but 
shaven and clothed, took his place once more 
behind the hot-water table, he was unprepared 
for the ovation of flowers and cheers with 
which his ‘‘children’’ received him. ‘‘ ’Rah 
for Cray!’’ they shouted. Then Cray stepped 
back and, taking Pa’s hand, drew him forward, 
to bow after the manner of the footlights. 

‘* Cheer for Cray’s partner,’’ commandéd 
Cray; and cheer they did until the ceiling 
rang, and little Pa found his glasses so misty 
that they must be wiped vigorously forthwith. 

Meanwhile Charlotte had her hands full to 
keep Pa from telling his seeret. She was de- 
termined that the project should prove itself 
successful beyond a doubt before Pa should 
reveal it. By superhuman efforts she succeeded 
in steering him safely past Christmas, and 
prevented him from buying the lavish gifts 
that he pleaded to make. As each new check 
was safely deposited in the bank she breathed 
more easily. Pa was present at Cray’s between 
eleven and four only. At other hours he was 
free to do the old household tasks. Sundays for 
the present, until the new hours at Cray’s 
should begin, he had to himself. It-was there- 
fore easy enough to avoid the suspicion of his 
family, even if they, in their scant hours at 
home, had not been too busy to notice Pa’s 
remarkable rejuvenescence. 

One Sunday Pa startled his tall youngest 
daughter. 

‘*Mamie, will you walk in the park with 
me this afternoon ?’’ 

‘*Pa!l’’ she exclaimed, looking at him as if 
she thought his mind was wandering. ‘‘Why, 
Pa, I haven’t walked in the park with you 
for ten years!’’ 

‘*That’s why I want you,’’ said Pa, beam- 
ing upon her. 

**Goodness, no! What ails you, Pa, to think 
of such a thing!’’ and Mame brushed impa- 
tiently by, going upstairs. 

For a while the sunshine died again for Pa. 
He was not a man in his own house; he was 
just maid of all work again. 

March breezes ruffled the waters of the chain 
of little lakes in the park. The afternoon sun- 
shine was bright. White clouds raced across 
the blue. The gravel paths were damp with 
the early spring warmth, as Robert and Mame 
walked under the leafless trees. 

Suddenly a single figure turned a path and 


a| came toward them. The hat was new. A trim 


overcoat enveloped him. A cane swung jauntily 
from a neatly gloved hand. As he passed, 
the new hat was lifted, and spectacled 
eyes, flooded with tenderness, looked 
full into Mame’s. He had turned into a 
path and was out of sight before Mame 
took another step. 

‘*Who is he?’’ asked Robert. 

‘*My father!’’ 

‘*Your father! I thought he was dead, 
or aa 

‘Or what?’’ 

‘‘Or had done something—something 
you were sorry about. You never spoke 
of him, you know. I thought you’d tell 
me about -him some day. I thought I’d 
wait until you did.’’ 

‘* My father has done nothing that 
I’m ashamed of!’’ 

‘Then why didn’t you tell me about 
him?’’ asked Robert, his honest eyes 
full of question. 

That evening Charlotte was invited 
to supper; but even had she heard the 
story of the afternoon she would hardly 
have been prepared for the scene to be 
enacted. As the five were about to take 
their usual places at the table, Mame 
suddenly began shoving the plates about 
and setting a sixth place opposite her 
mother. Then she flew to the kitchen, 
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and instantly reappeared, dragging after her 
a little man from whose shoulders against 
his protests she was tearing a blue-gingham 
apron. 

‘¢ Robert,’’ she said, ‘‘ this is my father. 
He’s cooked every mouthful you’ve eaten in 
this house,’’—then added in a low, rapid tone, 
—‘‘and that’s the worst he’s ever done! You’re 
to sit right here, Pa, from this time on. When 
there’s cooking to be done after this on Sunday 
nights, I’ll do it.’’ 

She stopped, and then a smile like a little 
girl’s broke over her crimson face. ‘‘I feel so 
queer, Pa, that I don’t know what to say next, 
so I’ll just kiss you, Pa—there!’’ 

Charlotte knew from the look’ in Mame’s 
eyes that Pa had revealed his secret to her, 
and she thought that Mame was about to tell 
the family. She was wrong, however. Ma was 
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‘ T was evident that Major 
A\S y) I would never hunt again. In 
s) December and January Mr. 
Ballin searched from Keene to 
Richmond for a puppy that he 
could train as a: coon dog, but 
no hound could he. find for sale in all the 
town of Swanzey. Puppies there were, to be 
sure, terriers, bulls, collies, and mongrels of 
every shape and size, —even a miniature dachs- 
hund that belonged to 4 man in West Swan- 
zey,—but there was none for sale with the 
dreoping ears and deep chest and sensitive 
nose that Mr. Ballin coveted. 

*‘T vum!’’ he declared at last. ‘‘May’s well 
give up. Thought I might find one while 
Major could help break him in, but guess I 
can’t, arter all. Maybe I’m gettin’ pretty old 
fer hunting, myself.’’ 

The winter wore on, and spring came; the 
ice in the pond was honeyeombed, the brooks 
ran once more, and the time of smelting was 
at hand; but not even then did the old man 
forget that he had no dog for the fall hunting. 
Although he talked of fishing and of the time 
when the brooks would be free of snow water, 
his face grew wistful as he looked up at the 
brown hills beyond the meadow, thinking of 
the cold fall nights only half a year away. 

At last a day came when the smelts ran 
from Swanzey Pond. Word went north, south, 
east and west, and men with nets and bags 
and baskets assembled from all the country 
round. They arrived with the first darkness, 
lighted their lanterns and torches and thrashed 
up and down the inlet, scooping with their 
long-handled nets at lithe small shadows that 
hung quivering in the ripple of the current, 
now darting forward, now pausing and dart- 
ing again. 

Mr. Ballin had gone to Gilsum to celebrate 
his son’s birthday, and failed to hear of the 
run until his return on the afternoon 
of the second day. Then, at the news 
of how Jimmy Bolles had filled a 
barrel with smelts and ’ Bijah Marsh 
had driven away with two silvery 
bushels heaped up in the back of his 
cart, he shook his head dolefully. 

‘¢*Tain’t nothing to what’s been 
took out of that pond times past,’’ 
he said. ‘‘There ain’t the fish there 
used to be. Most like’s not there 
won’t be a peck of em kotehed from 
now on. I’ll go up to-night, but I 
ain’t got much idea of gettin’ any. ’’ 

It was seven o’clock- when Mr. 
Ballin came through the mud, with 
bag and basket and net, to the little 
stone bridge that spanned the brook 
near the upper end of the pond. 
Down among the birches lantern 
light gleamed on the water and cast 
grotesque shadows against the mist; 
there was shouting and laughing and 
talking by the pond. 

It is good to dip smelts in the 
spring of the year, when you can 
sniff the earthy smell of wet leaves 
and trampled mould and feel soft 
earth underfoot. Drawing a deep 
breath and squaring his shoulders, 
Mr. Ballin stepped cautiously into 
the water and raised his lantern. 
The brook ran swiftly past him, but 
he saw no darting shadows. He 
waded downstream, taking care that 
the water should not rise above the 
torn place in the leg of his rubber 
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|not yet to know, but her face was strangely 
| softened and sweetened that night as she 
| watched Pa and Mame. 

It was Maytime when he told her. Cray was 
nearly ready to open for breakfasts and din- 
ners, and Pa could not delay much longer. 

As the spring grew warmer, Ma was to be 
found in the early evenings grubbing away in 
the few arid feet of back yard, trying to coax 
a few seeds up. Once she straightened up from 
her flower bed, her face flushed and full of 
longing, and said to Charlotte, who stood by 
the dingy fence: 

‘*Oh, I wish i could have sky enough once, 
and a big yard, and grass, and chickens!’’ 

Pa, behind thé open window of the basement 
kitchen, heard, and over Ma’s back looked at 
Charlotte with beaming face. For he and Char- 
lotte, after searching and searching, had at 





boot. When the man below recognized the] 
kindly old face, he greeted him loudly; and 
others of the fishermen, hearing Mr. Ballin’s 
name, shouted to him cheerily. 

Mr. Ballin was pleased by their cordial 
greeting and beamed as he answered them, 
but no darting black shapes in the clear water 
were revealed by the light of his lantern. The 
men on the shore of the pond were packing 
their nets and baskets. The man nearest Mr. 
Ballin stepped out of the water with an excla- 
mation of disgust. 

‘*Th’ ain’t no use comin’ second night!’’ he 
said scornfully. ‘‘I mistrust ’Bijah Marsh and 
Jimmy Bolles got all there was.’’ 

So intent was Mr. Ballin on the circle of 
water that was revealed by the light of his 
lantern that he did not notice the other fisher- 
men departing by twos and threes. After a 
time it seemed to him strange that he heard 
no one calling, and when he looked up he found 
himself alone. The night chill, the great pools 
of snow water and the clammy mist that gave 
all the world a softness of line and form were 
no longer pleasant. 

‘*But I’ll hang on a while longer,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘If I kotch a good mess of smelts, 
I’ll have the laugh on them fellers. And if I 
go home ’thout it, Sarah’ll have the laugh on 
me. ’’ 

So he waded up the stream to the bridge 
and down the stream to the pond, all the time 
searching the water with his keen old eyes, 
but he did not see a single darting black shape. 
The lonesomeness of the deserted brook began 
| to trouble him, and he had decided to go home 
| when, as he looked across the pond, he saw 
a light on the road, as yet a mile away. 

‘‘One more time up and down the brook,’’ 
Mr. Ballin muttered, ‘‘and then I’ll go home! 
Sarah, she can laugh all she’s a mind to.’’ 











Mr. Ballin stepped once more into the brook 
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last found a far bit of a suburban place where 
there was sky enough, and grass, and room 
for fruit and trees and flowers and chickens. 
They rented the country house; it would be 
easy enough to sublet the Easton Street house, 
with all the lodgers therein, and Pa would 
be rid of lodgers forever. His three women 
should drop work and breathe good country 
air and know a little ease of life again. 

One glorious Sunday afternoon in May Char- 
lotte persuaded Ma to take a trolley ride into 
the country. As houses and factories grew 
fewer and the sweep of sky and field more 
generous, the lines smoothed themselves away 
from Ma’s face and she drew deep breaths. 
‘*Isn’t this good!’’ she said. 

After a while Charlotte said, ‘‘Shall we get 
off ? I know a nice little walk out here. ’’ 

She led her away from the paved sidewalks, 





and raised the lantern. There he stood, like a 
statue. Directly in front of him, hanging poised 
in the swiftest water, were dark shapes; when 
one shot ahead, a dozen appeared mysteriously 
in its place. A school of smelts was entering 
the brook. 

Mr. Ballin reached out and dipped his net 
into the water. It came up alive with wrig- 
gling forms. He dipped and dipped and dipped. 
Without stirring from that one spot he filled 
the basket, emptied it into the bag, and filled 
it again. 

Engrossed in the pleasant occupation of 
scooping out smelts, Mr. Ballin did not notice 
that the lantern on the road was coming nearer 
and nearer, until the run of smelts suddenly 
stopped. A few solitary fish came upstream, 
then no more were to be seen. 

‘*End of the school,’’ Mr. Ballin decided. 
**S’pose I might’s well go home. ’’ 

He stepped out of the water and turned to 
the bag. It was a huge bag, well filled and 
heavy, and to carry it round the pond to the 
little farmhouse beyond the outlet would prob- 
ably mean a lame back for a week; but he felt 
that a very lame back indeed would be a small 
price to pay for the triumph of showing Sarah 
such a catch of smelts. 

Hearing the rattle of cart wheels and look- 
ing up at the road, he saw indistinctly through 
the birches a horse, bony and ill-cared-for, 
that had stopped on the bridge. Behind it was 
a rattletrap makeshift of a cart, driven by a 
bearded man. Mr. Ballin recognized him as 
the fellow who lived with a large family of 
motherless children in a miserable little shack 
on the hill road halfway to Troy. 

Mr. Ballin was on the point of swinging the 
bag up on his shoulder when he hesitated, 
put it down and stepped into the brook again. 
With one eye on the old horse and the rickety 
cart, he raised his lantern high in the air. 





AS HE WADED INDUSTRIOUSLY UP AND DOWN THE BROOK, HE WATCHED THE 
MAN'S BENT SHOULDERS AND SAD FACE 








and at last they came to an old - fashioned 
house, with white porch pillars showing behind 
trellises of tangled rose vines. To the right 
was the sweep of an unused well and at the 
back an orchard. The path to the door was 
bricked and mossy. 

‘*Let’s go in,’’ urged Charlotte. 

‘*Everything seems like a dream to me this 
afternoon, ’’ said Ma, mounting the piazza steps. 
The magic of the spring and the place had made 
her a girl again. Charlotte slipped aside behind 
the rose trellises. 

The door opened, and a man came out to 
welcome Ma. There was a grave dignity and 
a great love in his bearing. 

‘* Alice,’’ he said, ‘‘this is to be your home. 
Do you remember the other time 1 came out 
of our front door to meet you? I can take 
care of you again now. Come in.’’ 


-. Hawes 


‘*T guess I’ll stay jes’ a leetle bit,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘Maybe I can get a lift round the 
pond. ” 

Climbing out of the cart and hitching his 
horse, the stranger began to work downstream 
from the bridge. His lantern gleamed, now 
dimly, now brightly, as he passed in and out 
among the ghostly birches. : 

When the man had come within hailing dis- 
tance, Mr. Ballin looked up. ‘‘ Kin’ of cold 
to-night!’ he called. 

The stranger smiled cheerlessly. ‘‘Yes, ’tis 
mighty cold fer the time of year.’’ 

The two waded the stream in silence. 

‘* And there ain’t many smelts runnin’, 
either,’’ the man added. 

‘*No, th’ ain’t, that’s truth,’’ Mr. Ballin 
replied. ‘‘ Th’ ain’t been many kotched to- 
night, either. Most of the boys has gone home 
quite a while ago.’’ 

Mr. Ballin said nothing about the large bag 
on shore. As he waded industriously up and 
down the brook, he watched the man’s bent 
shoulders and sad face; he wondered whether 
that catch of smelts, for which he had driven 
so many miles, would not mean a great deal to 
him and his family. 

At last, after an hour of silent, patient wad- 
ing, in which he had caught scarcely a dozen 
smelts, the man untied the poor old horse, 
threw his net into the back of the cart and 
put his foot on the step. 

‘* Jes’ as soon gimme a lift round the pond ?’’ 
Mr. Ballin called to him. 

‘*Sure!’’ the man replied tersely. 

Mr. Ballin picked up his bag, stumbled 
through the underbrush to the road, and with- 
out a hint regarding its contents threw the 
bag into the back of the cart. — 

As the wagon started, the lantern swung 
forward, and Mr. Ballin saw that the stranger 
had no rubber boots. 

** You ain’t been wadin’ ’thout 
boots?’’ he exclaimed in horror. 

‘*Oh,’’ said the man, ‘‘ ’tain’t like 
I didn’t wear woolen socks. Wa’n’t 
there no one that ketched smelts 
to-night? I heard tell that last night 
they took most three barrels of ’em. ’’ 

‘*T guess they took most of what 
there was.’’ 

And still Mr. Ballin did not men- 
tion that large bag in the cart behind 
them. None knew better than he the 
joy of a triumphant return from a 
fishing trip. Unless Sarah were con- 
fronted by that bag of smelts, she 
would laugh to seorn his account of 
the night’s catch, and Ethan Collier 
would spread through all the coun- 
tryside the story of a luckless trip. 
Mr. Ballin cleared his throat loudly. 

As the low roof of Mr. Ballin’s 
house appeared, he touched the 
man’s arm. ‘‘Here we be,’’ he said, 
‘tand I’m much obliged. ’’ 

As he climbed down, he noticed 
that the stranger was shivering. 

‘*Now, see here,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘*T want for you to come in and git 
warmed up! You kin tie the hoss to 
the post if he won’t stand. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘I got 
to be gettin’ along. The kids is alone, 
and I really ain’t in no need of 
such. ’’ 

‘*Now, see here —’’ 

“No, I got to get on—giddup!’’ 

The man raised his switch, then 
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lowered it and jerked back on the reins with 
a loud ‘‘Whoa! You forgot your things!’’ 

‘*So I did—so I did!’’ 

Mr. Ballin took his net from the cart. ‘‘ All 
right!’’ he said. 

‘*You’ve forgot yer bag.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Mr. Ballin replied. ‘‘ Them’s smelts. 
I ain’t got no use fer ’em. You go right along 
with ’em.”’’ 

‘‘What! Smeits? Why, I ain’t a-goin’ —’’ 

‘*Yes, you be, too. I want you should have 
7em.’’ 

And, turning his back, Mr. Ballin walked 
rapidly toward the house. The stranger stared 
after him, gulped, and drove off. 

Mr. Ballin dreaded getting up the next 
morning. He lay in bed until sunrise, listening 
to Sarah’s steps in the kitchen. Never, even 
after an all-night coon hunt, did he permit 
himself the luxury of sleeping into the fore- 
noon, but only when she came to the door and 
asked solicitously, ‘‘ Ain’t you feelin’ well this 
morning ?’’ did he put his feet on the floor. 

‘*T’m a-comin’ d’rectly,’’ he replied. 

When he came down, Sarah had just put 
the coffeepot on the table and had gone to the 
pantry to fill the sugar bowl. Grateful for 
the moment’s respite, Mr. Ballin began rub- 
bing Major’s silken ears; but a voice at the 
door startled him, and Ethan Collier clumped 
into the kitchen. 

‘*Mornin’, Nat! What kind of luck did ye 
have?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I got a good haul of smelts.’’ 

‘‘Why, father,’’ exclaimed Sarah, ‘‘where 
are they? I’ve looked fer them so we could 
have some fer breakfast, and I couldn’t scare 
up one.’’ 

‘*T gave ’em away.’’ 

Ethan winked at Sarah and began to laugh. 
‘I’m kin’ of surprised to hear that,’’ he said. 
‘*And who might it be you give ’em to?’’ 

Mr. Ballin grunted scornfully. 

‘*Yes,’’ Sarah remarked, looking at Ethan 
with twinkling eyes, ‘‘I’ve heard tell before 
now of people that gave away all the fish they 
caught. It sounds well, anyway.’’ 

Ethan set off across the fields, chuckling, 
and Sarah went busily to work washing the 
dishes ; but Mr. Ballin sat gloomily by the stove 
with old Major lying at his feet. It is hard to 
have your prowess doubted ; harder if in your 
own heart you know that it has not failed a 
whit; hardest when your family and friends 
are insistent although kindly jokers. 

Mr. Ballin dozed. The clock ticked away 
one hour, two hours; Major snored gently ; the 
fire burned comfortably; and Sarah, seeing 
how old and tired her father seemed, felt a 
touch of contrition for her thoughiless teasing. 

‘*Maybe,’’ she was thinking, ‘‘I better not 
say anything more about the smelts, for it’s 
kind of hard on him not to catch any.’’ 

The rattle of a cart sounded in the yard, and 
Mr. Ballin, rousing, looked out of the window. 
There, indeed, was a cart, a rattletrap, paint- 
less old cart, drawn by an angular nag that in 
the daylight seemed more emaciated than ever. 

‘*Mr. Ballin home?”’ the driver asked Sarah. 

‘*Here I be,’’ said Mr. Ballin, going to the 
door. 

The questioner looked at Mr. Ballin and 
smiled. ‘‘I’ve heared considerable about how 
your coon dog got done up last fall and ain’t 
likely to be any more good fer huntin’.’’ 

‘*Tha’so?’’ Mr. Ballin replied, not under- 
standing at all what the man was getting at. 
‘*He’s purty old and stiff.’’ 

From the blankets at his feet the man drew 
out something soft and squirming and black. 

‘*Here’s a pup,’’ he said proudly. ‘‘It’s got 
mighty good coon-dog blood in it, as good as 
there is anywhere; and I thought maybe you 
evuld use it, seein’ you’ve got the old dog yet 
to train it with.’’ 

Mr. Ballin rubbed his eyes. ‘‘H’m! He’s a 
likely-lookin’ little feller—good nose, good ears 
—what’ll ye take fer him? I’ll buy him of 
ye if ye don’t want too much fer him.’’ Mr. 
Ballin’s voice became enthusiastic. ‘‘Yes’r, 
I’ll be right glad to buy ’im. He’s jes’ such a 
pup as I’ve been lookin’ fer.’’ 

“I’m givin’ him to you.’’ 

“‘Givin’ him to me! 1 can’t take no such 
valuable gift.’’ 

‘*See here,’’ said the man, ‘‘didn’t you give 
me a mess of smelts that’ll make six meals of 
victuals fer all my family-of young uns, and 
that made ’em so happy when they see ’em 
that they was laughin’ like they hadn’t laughed 
fer most a year? We ain’t got money, and we 
ain’t got grub; but we’ve got dogs, lots of ’em 
—they jes’ come, and there’s one of the best 
of ’em. It’s yourn. ’Tain’t wuth nothin’ now, 
*cause it ain’t trained, but you just put it with 
your old dog, and if you don’t have the finest 
coon critter you ever see I’ll miss my guess. I 
reckon it’s my turn to give now. ’’ 

Pushing the squirming pup into Mr. Ballin’s 
wrinkled hands, he whipped up the skeleton 
horse and drove off. 

‘* Ain’t he the little dandy?’’ cried Mr. 
Ballin, pressing the black muzzle and friendly 
little red tongue against his wrinkled cheek. 
‘** Ain’t he jes’ the beatin’est, cutest little 
feller you ever see?’’ 

‘‘Why, father,’’ exclaimed Seni **vou did 
catch them smelts, after all, didn’t you?’’ 

But Mr. Ballin did not answer; he was 
thinking of other things. 
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TT was with a great sense of 
] relief that the three young 
Americans saw the cruiser 
depart. It was not clear. what 
had brought the Germans there 
—unless it was part of the same 





Chapter Six. 


whom he knew in New Haven, 
and a third was addressed to 
any ship captain that called 
there. In the last he said that | 
three Americans were cast away 
near Perry’s Isthmus on Albe- 





plan for commercial or other 

domination that had led them, for the five 
years preceding 1914, to prospect nearly every 
island and bay of the Pacific Ocean. 

‘* Good-by and good riddance !’’ Sam ex- 
claimed. 

‘*‘Ah, but they may come back!’’ said Otis. 
‘“‘Who knows but that Germany has already 
bargained with Ecuador and bought the Gala- 
pagos? Fellows, let’s get away from here!’’ 

‘*But how can we, Otis?’’ said Sam. ‘‘We 
can’t go back to Panama in this whaleboat. 
We shall have to wait till some 
vessel calls that will take us. I 
wouldn’t take passage on a 
German ship,’’ he added. 

‘“‘Nor I,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘I’d 
live and die here first!’’ 

‘*We may be glad to get away 
on any ship!’’ Otis retorted. 
‘* You will both sing another 
song when our supplies are 
gone. ” 

‘*Don’t worry,’’ Curtis said. 
‘“‘Uncle Sam may come, after 
all. Let’s hang on a while and 
see. ””? 

But in his heart Curtis had 
given up all hope of starting 
the cattle ranch on Albemarle 
Island. ‘‘'To put our scheme 
through, ’’ he admitted to Sam, 
‘twe should have to go back to 
Panama for new supplies. We 
are in no shape to go on.’’ 

‘‘Well, something may turn 
up,’’ said Sana hopefully. 

They camped there for two 
months longer without seeing a 
sail. Twice they ran down the 
south coast of the island in the 
whaleboat; and another time 
they crossed the channel to In- 
defatigable Island and got the 
old crock containing the relics 
that they had found in the ruins 
at Buecaneer’s Pond. Luffing 
up in the lee of Duncan Island 
on their homeward run, Sam 
shot three kids from a flock of 
wild goats on the cliffs. That 
night they had a change from 
tortoise soup and fish chowder 
to roast kid, which Sam deelared | 
was equal to the best roast lamb 
he had ever eaten in Michigan. 

Sam, in his réle of chef, had 
constructed an oven of flat 
stones, covered with turf, which 
he now heated regularly, for 
baking. 

‘*Wouldn’t it be queer,’’ he 
said, ‘‘if I have come way down 
here to find out what I’m good 
for? I can do two things, anyhow: I can run 
a planer, and I can cook. So I shan’t worry.’’ 

In fact, Sam never did worry—for more than 
two minutes at a time. Curtis kept his troubles 
to himself, but Otis worried enough for all 
three of them. 

‘*Oh,’’ Otis exclaimed one day, ‘‘if only we 
had a wireless outfit, how easy it would be to 
get help from the Zone! Couldn’t we rig up 
some sort of wireless ?’’ 

Curtis laughed. ‘‘That takes a lot of things 
we haven’t got.’’ 

‘*Well, we ought to put letters in that ‘barrel 
post office’ on Charles Island,’’ Otis insisted. 
‘*Vessels sometimes call there, you know.’’ 

‘*‘We can barely see Charles Island from 
here,’’ Curtis said. ‘‘It’s a dangerous trip for 
a small boat, and we have no compass or 
chart. There’s twenty miles of open sea to 
cross; we might be caught out in a gale.’’ 

Otis was so very uneasy, however, that about 
a week later Curtis thought it best to pacify 
him. The weather seemed favorable, with a 
light northerly wind blowing, and so, after 
overhauling the boat, they put food and water 
into it and stood away for Charles Island. 

They made the trip in about seven hours, 
but off the entrance to Post Office Bay a tide 
rip nearly swamped them. They beached the 
boat, however, and after following round the 
bay found the old barrel. It was much weath- 
ered, and the post to which it was nailed leaned 
over to one side. A hole had been sawed 
through two staves on one side for mail. There 
were no letters in the barrel, but a pair of 
little brown finches had built a nest there. 

Otis had written several letters on brown 
paper with a lead pencil, and had tied them 
with strings. One was to his brother in Con- 





necticut, another was to a young woman) 











marle Island, and that they would 
pay him one hundred dollars each to transport 
them to some place where they could connect 
with a steamer for Panama or San Francisco. 

Curtis and Sam had little faith in such a 
post office; they had made the trip chiefly to 
satisfy Otis. 

Post Oftice Bay offered so few attractions that 
they would have returned home that afternoon, 
but the wind was against them. The island 
appeared to be wholly uninhabited, and the 
shores were as sterile and desolate as those of 
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EAGER TO KNOW WHAT BUSINESS HAD BROUGHT THE QUEER 


LITTLE CRAFT TO THE GALAPAGOS, THE BOYS 
WENT ON BOARD 


Indefatigable and James Islands. The boys 
kindled a fire and camped near the forlorn old 
post barrei. 

In the night they heard wild dogs yelping; 
and while tramping about the next morning 
Sam came upon a little black puppy with white 
feet. The little animal snapped and snarled 
like a young hyena when Sam caught him up 
and carried him to the boat. Sam christened 
him Tike. 

A westerly breeze the next morning enabled 
them to reach a cove on the south shore of 
Indefatigable, where they were becalmed until 
the following afternoon; and, in fact, it was 
not until late the next day that they succeeded 
in beating back up the channel to Navy Bay. 

Sam had brought Tike back with them as a 
pet, much to Otis’s disgust, for the pup yelped 
most of the night. But Tike’s career was brief. 
A few days later, on returning from a trip to 
the cabin, the boys could find nothing of the 
pup except the blood-stained string by which 
Sam had left him tied. Large dog tracks in the 
sand led them to believe that some of Tike’s 
wild kindred were the culprits. 

After that the wild dogs became a great 
source of annoyance. If the boys left camp 
even for an hour, the creatures would devour 
everything edible. Sam finally hit on the plan 
of keeping all the foodstuff in the boat, an- 
chored a hundred feet offshore; but even after 
that the marauders continued to hang round. 

Another of Sam’s pets was Old Methuselah, 
an immense tortoise that Curtis found one 
morning on the beach. The united strength of 
the three boys was required to drag the crea- 
ture to camp. Judging from the thickness and 
the hardened and warped appearance of his 
shell, they believed that he must be at least 





a hundred years old. They inclosed him in a 


pen made of stones, three feet high, and fed 
him with chunks of cactus every morning. 

From the tracks and other signs of conflict, 
the boys knew that during their absence from 
camp the wild dogs had several times attacked 
Old Methuselah. But the reptile seemed none 
the worse for the encounters. He had drawn 
in his head and feet, and let the dogs work on 
his tough old shell. In view of Old Methuse- 
lah’s tactics, Sam carved a scriptural motto 
on his shell: ‘‘Let the Heathen Rage. ’’ 

The months went by without their sighting 
a sail. Then one morning near the middle of 
October a small steamer came into view 


| searcely half a mile off the easterly point—a 


queer-looking little craft, with two masts, a 
funnel, and what seemed to be a small cannon 
mounted on a tripod in the bows. Otis, who 
had run down the beach for a morning dip in 
the sea, saw it first, and came racing back. 

‘*Look there!’’ he cried. ‘‘What sort of craft 
ean that be?’’ 

‘*Not a destroyer, not a torpedo boat,’’ said 
Sam. 

The bows were built up higher than the 
deck and the gun was in plain sight there. 
At first Curtis had hoped that it was a govern- 
ment craft from the Canal Zone, making a 
survey of the channel, but he 
had never seen a government 
vessel painted that color—light 
green—or armed in that way. 

‘*Maybe they called at Post 
Office Bay and got our mes- 
sage!’’ Otis exclaimed. 

Sam waded out to the boat 
and hoisted their flag. Immedi- 
ately three little puffs of white 
steam rose on board, and three 
toots of a whistle echoed along 
the shore. A moment later colors 
went up at the peak—a flag 
of white with a red ball in the 
centre. 

‘*The Japanese colors!’’ Sam 
exclaimed. ‘‘What do you sup- 
pose brought them here ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps the Japs are look- 
ing for a naval station, too,’’ 
said Curtis. 

The stranger stopped, then 
blew a single long blast. 

‘“*Come on, fellows!’’ cried 
Sam, who was still in the boat. 
‘*Let’s go off to them.’’ 

They rowed out to the vessel. 
Two young men, evidently Jap- 
anese, stood at the rail forward. 
They made friendly gestures, 
saying, ‘‘ O-yo-ho! Koko ni 
koi.’’ (‘Good morning! Come 
on board. ’’) 

That was Greek to the three 
Americans,, but they judged 
from the smiles and gestures 
that the Japanese meant to be 
cordial. 

‘*We do not. understand Jap- 
anese,’’ Curtis said. 

The two Japanese conferred 
rapidly, and then called to some 
one who was out of sight. Imn- 
mediately another Japanese ap- 
peared and said: 

‘*Good . morning! I. spik 
American. I have live in- Cali- 
fornia five years.’ 

Eager to know what besionn 
had brought the queer little 
craft to the Galapagos, . the 
boys went on board. There they learned that 
the vessel was the Akasa Maru, a steam whaler 
from Nagasaki, Japan, owned and commanded 
by the two Japanese who had first greeted 
them. They were brothers; Karso Matsui, the 
older, was captain, and Taku was mate. The 
Japanese who spoke English introduced them 
with much politeness, and added that his own 
name was Kameo Datouchi. 

The little cannon at the bows was for firing 
on whales instead of enemy ships. The Akasa 
Maru had left Nagasaki ten months previously, 
to hunt whales off Tierra del Fuego. They had 
a shore station in Desolate Bay, where they 
tried out the oil. Much of their equipment 
and most of their supplies were stored there. 

About a month before, Kameo related, a 
German cruiser—perhaps the Dresden, or else 
the Karlsruhe—had appeared off the place and 
had shelled it, burning the works. The Akasa 
Maru had escaped only because it was at sea 
in quest of whales when the attack occurred ; 
the cruiser had chased it, but night had come 
on before the raider had got within range, 
and the Japanese had escaped. They were now 
making their way home, disheartened by the 
disaster. They had looked in at the Galdpagos 
on the chance of sighting a school of whales 
there. But they were short of coal, and also 
of provisions. 

‘* But why did the cruiser attack you?’’ 
Curtis exclaimed. ‘‘What had you done?’’ 

‘‘Done? We do nothing,’’ Kameo replied. 
‘Tt is the war.’’ 

‘‘War? What war?’’ Curtis and Sam ex- 
claimed in a breath. 

‘*The war with Germany. Have you not 
hear? Germany have make war with France 
and Russia and England and Japan.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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WHEN YOU 


BUY A BOND 
YOU TIE A BOND 


FACT AND COMMENT 


O-DAY’S task left until to-morrow is 
master instead of mastered. 


Qade Me 











ANY an unprofitable contract has been 
signed with a quill from a cocktail. 


EMON drops, because they quench thirst so 
well, are the most popular kind of candy 
with our soldiers overseas. Every month the 
Quartermaster Corps supplies about 200,000 
pounds of the extra-sour kind. 


EFORE you talk about being ‘ over- 


of our own Gen. Grant, who was a failure in 
civilian life before the war, but a successful 
soldier from the first. The rise of Gen. Jones 
is also a striking proof of the extent to which the 
British army organization, which has-always 
been aristocratic in character, has been democ- 
ratized by the war. 


Se @¢ 
OUR NEW PRIVILEGE 


WV a a few days we shall have the 
privilege of buying bonds of the fourth 
Liberty Loan. 

That is the right way to put it: the privilege ; 
for it is nothing less. Those who think of it only 
as one of the necessary hardships of war, and 
therefore to be endured with fortitude, have 
not yet awakened to the new day; and those 
who look upon it merely as a duty are not yet 
alive to the glory of the day. 

For a year and a half our young men have 
been leaving us, at first one by one, by volun- 
tary enlistment; then, no less cheerfully, in 
groups, under the draft, until now, as we look 
about us, we find the churches and the schools, 
the banks and business offices and farms and 
shops almost bare of mén under middle age. 
Boys and women and.old men have taken their 
places in order that the physical strength of 
the nation may fight on the fields of France. 

To those young men has come the first and 
greatest privilege—the opportunity to risk their 
lives for their country, and no one who sees 
their faces as they board the trains or the 
transports can doubt that they feel themselves 
the most fortunate of men. 

Our chance, although it may make a less 
emotional appeal, isnot the less to be prized, 
for without it, and unless we make the utmost 
use of it,-the,work of our young men will fail 
and their sagrifice be in vain. Nothing that we 
can do can in any way compare with the hard- 
ships and sufferings that the men who have 


worked,’’ make an honest studp-ef.your+-gone: to the front are enduring without com- 


habits of life. The chances are that.you will 
find that the troubles you lay to work are 
caused. by your pleasures, by irregular and 
intem perate eating or by worry. 


CAREFUL canvass of New Hampshire 

farms shows an ‘inerease of thirty-twe 
per cent over last year in the staple food crops 
in spite of severe frosts both in June and in 
August. If every state had done as well, the 
food problem would be easier. 

ERMAN-Y has found a substitute for 

almost every necessary of warfare that has 
become scarce or lacking ; but there is one thing 
for which there is no substitute, and without 
which Germany cannot avoid defeat. That is 
morale, and the Germans seem to be running 
out of their reserve supply of that indispensable 
commodity. 

HE Biological Survey, which is helping 

Western farmers to cope with the pest of 
rabbits, is convinced that from 200, 000 to 300, 000 
tons of food has been wasted every year through 
failure to use the wild rabbits that are killed. 
The waste seems likely to cease if the shortage 
of food continues, for already several establish- 
ments for canning rabbit meat have been 
epened. In Australia the rabbit has become a 
source of profit instead of a mere agricultural 
pest. 

WO new greenbacks, the first of the new 

war-time currency, are just getting into 
eirculation. They are the dollar and two-dollar 
Federal bank notes, issued to replace the silver 
certificates that have been withdrawn from 
circulation as the silver reserve is melted into 
bullion for export to the Allies—and eventually 
for stabilizing the commercial situation in 
India. The new dollar note bears a picture of 
Washington on one side and that of an eagle 
in full flight on the other. The two-dollar note 
shows Jefferson and a battleship. 


E have had circumstantial. aecounts from 

Bolshevik. sources of the death of the 
former Czar at the hands of a firing squad, but 
the Czecho-Slovaks who have occupied Ekat- 
erinburg, where he died, have reported that 
it is said there that two separate squads refused 
to fire on the unhappy prisoner, who was 
finally shot down by the Soviet commander, a 
former sailor. The body of Nicholas Romanoff 
has disappeared, and tuere is a report that the 
murderers hid it at the bottom of a neighboring 
coal mine. The whole incident is shrouded in 
mystery and confusion ; perhaps we shall never 
know the precise truth about the end of the 
last Czar. 


HE career of Godfrey Jones, who at thirty- 

two was a mine laborer in South Wales 
and at thirty-six is a brigadier general in the 
British army, is one of the most surprising inci- 
dents of the war. What makes it especially 
remarkable is the fact that Jones, as a young 
man, was given a chance as mine foreman, but 
failed in that position from apparent inability 
to manage men! His experience reminds us 


plaint, even with smiles and humor. We have 
our wivedgnd children, our mothers, our sweet- 
hearts with- us: they have left theirs behind 
them. We‘have our three meals a day, at reg- 
ular hours: they,eat when and where they can. 
‘We-lie snug in comfortable beds: they huddle 
in shell holes or stretch themselves in the mud 
of trenches. We view death only as the improb- 
able guest of the actuary’s table: they sleep 
with him every night and dine with him every 
day. Shall we meet our simple duty less faith- 
fully than they perform their mighty task? 
Buying Liberty bonds is our way to meet it. 


these times of high prices is difficult, and to 
get the money for a bond may mean some 
deprivation. So it is when some dear member 
of the family is sick unto death and the expense 
of medical advice and surgical skill and care is 
mounting to figures that it seems as if we could 
never meet. Do we hesitate? No; we pledge 
the last dollar and are glad to do it. How should 
we feel five years from now if we were to have 
locked in our hearts the knowledge that our 
mother country perished because we withheld 
the things that would have sustained her 
strength when she was fighting the powers of 
death and darkness? 


os 


EIGHTEEN TO FORTY - FIVE 


"Tis prompt passage of the man-power bill 
is a significant sign of how the Ameri- 
can people feel about the war. Gen. 
Crowder asked that all men between eighteen 

and forty-five be called upon: to register, in 

order that we might have four million men 
in France next year. Gen. March, the Chief of 

Staff, said that if we did that we could end 
the war quickly and end it right. The Presi- 

dent urged that the views of these generals be 

adopted, and Congress acted with full knowl- 
edge that the American people are not nig- 
gardly and would never forgive failure due to 

a parsimonious use of men or money. 

It is easy to understand the objections that 
were made to calling youths of eighteen years 
to the draft, without regarding those objections 
as valid. There are good reasons for excluding 
men under age from the draft, but there are 
also good reasons, and, in the opinion of mili- 
tary men, the Administration and Congress, 
better reasons for including them. That they 
are immature; that many of them are under- 
going education, which it is a pity to interrupt, 
because it may never be resumed; that they 
are the hope of the country and should not 
be called unless there is a real emergency 
—all that is true; but, on the other hand, an 
expansion of the lists from which soldiers may 
be drawn will enable us to put larger forces 
quickly on the front and so to shorten the war. 
It is better to take the young, unmarried men 

\ 





To ihany, perhaps to most of us, saving in| 





than those who are older and have families; 
and young fellows under age make the best 
because the most teachable, earnest and alert 
soldiers. - 

Emphasis in favor of the measure was laid 
on the fact that in all countries and all ages 
some of the most famous generals and naval 
officers began service when they had hardly 
emerged from boyhood. ‘‘Ah! But they volun- 
teered. They were not conscripts.’’ The reply 
is easy: it is now, as it has always been, the 
youthful who volunteer, and it has been neces- 
sary to issue orders forbidding those below a 
certain age to volunteer. Our young men are 
chafing to go over, and we may be sure that 
there will be few of them who will plead 
exemption. 
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DAINTINESS 


AINTINESS in excess is, of course, a 

danger, a serious temptation to some. 

It is to be carefully avoided when it 
interferes with higher thoughts and more 
important duties, when it distracts attention 
altogether from the soul to the surface, as it 
too easily may do. Especially in these days we 
have little time for daintiness, when the intol- 
erable hurry of the world sweeps us away 
from bare necessities. 

Yet even in these days the habit of daintiness 
need not be lost, and should not be. For it is 
the habit that counts, and the conscious, arti- 
ficial effort that is dangerous and fatal. What 
we delight in is the instinctive sense of what 
is graceful and perfect, the little touch that 
finishes and relieves and by its restfulness 
really makes ‘us better able to deal with the 
great problems and struggles of life. Do not 
neglect the little touch in dress—the neat cuff, 
the bright ribbon, the supporting brooch; the 
little touch in household arrangement — the 
table set with care, the vase of wild flowers 
in a dark corner. That sort of daintiness is 
not a question of money, and it is quite as 
often found in homes of limited means as in 
those that are rich and luxurious. 

Women often feel that daintiness is wasted 
on men, and that they are even bored by it. 
It is not so. Men are sometimes inclined to 
seofi, especially if they see the means that 
bring about the end. The gain is so delicate 
and so intangible that they are likely to think 
the labor that produces it rather thrown away. 
Nevertheless, they appreciate the result. Let 
them go from a house that is dainty to one 
that is not and they feel an obscure, indefina- 
ble uneasiness until they can get back again. 
Their lives are really more worth living, their 
tempers more serene, their work in all ways 
better done, when they come from a dainty 
atmosphere than when they come from a taw- 
dry and shiftless one. 

We admit that daintiness is not a virtue, but 
a grace. But souls are saved by graces almost 
as often as by virtues. 
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A NEW USE FOR THE COLLEGES 


"Tire necessary expansion of our army to 
five or six million men is made certain 
by the man-power bill. But that huge 
force must be properly ofticered, and since 
the primary difference between an officer and 
a private is one of education some of the youth 
of the country must have a measure of the 
higher education that will fit them to become 
otticers. Moreover, without an adequate and 
continuing supply of doctors, chemists and 
engineers the war cannot be fought, and those 
experts cannot be had without several years of 
advanced training. 

It is to meet those needs, therefore, that 
the War Department is making arrangements 
with four hundred or more colleges and tech- 
nical schools whereby youths of suitable ability 
may receive a certain amount. of technical or 
academic training by entering the army and 
being assigned to the Students’ Army Training 
Corps. A student so enrolled is uniformed, is 
subject to military discipline, has the pay of a 
private, and is on full active duty. 

During his course the student soldier is kept 
under observation by the military authorities 
in order that his progress and promise in arms 
may be ascertained ; he is also watched closely 
by the academic authorities. After three months 
each man will be assigned to military duty ac- 
cording to his achievement during that period. 
Some men will be transferred to a canton- 
ment for service as privates; some will be sent 
to a training school for noncommissioned offi- 
cers; some to a central officers’ training camp; 
others to the vocational section of the corps for 
practical technical training. Those who show 
especial promise will be assigned to the school 
where they are enrolled for further intensive 





work in a specialized line (medicine, chemistry, 
engineering) for a limited time. At the end of 
another three months the sifting process will 
be repeated. 

This sweeping change puts at the disposal of 
the young men of the country, free of charge 
for a certain length of time, all the resources 
of the .higher educational institutions ef the 
land. Every three months a new group of 
students will be taken in, either from high 
schools or from depot brigades. Those who enter 
college this fall for the first time will have the 
privilege of nine months of training before 
men of their class (those eighteen years old) 
are called. But they must remember that it is 
not to give them the mere personal advantage 
of an education that the opportunity is created. 
It is all subservient to an end—the upbuilding 
of an effective military establishment. This has 
been from the first a war in which the trained 
man counts supremely. It will continue so to 
the end. In the spirit of this hard but inspiring 
truth the college men of this new type must 
apply themselves to their books. If they do so 
whole-heartedly, their military service will be 
auspiciously begun. 
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PRICE FIXING 


T must have occurred to many a Companion 
reader during these stirring times that it 
would be delightful if the government 

would fix all prices—and fix them according to 
his own personal desires. The farmer would 
want a big price on wheat, or potatoes, or 
cotton, or whatever he raised, and low prices 
on farming implements, clothing, meat and 
other things that he must buy. The coal oper- 
ator, or the producer of copper, or the mill 
owner, or the iron founder would establish a 
seale of prices that would make his profits 
large and his expenses small; and so of other 
trades and occupations. 

But prices are not fixed to suit anyone in 
particular. Theoretically price fixing is devised 
for the common welfare in time of war, and 
not to help any one industry or any group of 
citizens. Yet none of us really like it, and 
most of us think that the prices the govern- 
ment has fixed for the particular things that 
we have to buy are excessive. 

Nevertheless, we admit the necessity. There 
is not enough of certain kinds of goods for our 
own use and for the needs of our allies. There 
are two ways of checking consumption, which 
is the main object of price fixing: taxing con- 
sumption itself, as by levying a heavy tax on 
sugar, and making the price so high that people 
of moderate means cannot afford to buy it. 
Some public men regard the taxing method as 
preferable in certain cases, on the theory that, 
since an overwhelming majority of people are 
only fairly well-to-do, they as well as the rich 
should contribute to the revenue. 

One object of government price fixing is to 
eliminate competition. When, for example, the 
minimum price of wheat is set at two dollars 
and twenty cents a bushel, it becomes an offense 
for anyone to sell it for less. There may be 
hundreds of thousands of persons who could 
afford to put a lower price on it and make a 
profit, but if they were permitted to do so 
the market would be demoralized. The price 
would drop everywhere to the level of the 
lowest figure, and excessive consumption would 
therefore be encouraged. On the other hand, 
competition in the open market for a crop or 
a material that was insufficient in quantity 
might immediately raise the price so high that 
the poorer people would be threatened with 
starvation or suffering. So competition in busi- 
ness, which only a few years ago seemed so 
desirable that we had strict laws enacted 
that obliged business men to compete, is now 
not merely restrained but prohibited. 

No problem set for the Administration is more 
difficult or more complicated than this. It is 
always a question where to start, how far to 
go and when to stop. Shall rates be established 
on raw materials, or on finished products, or 
on both? Apparently there has been no broad 
decision of that question, for the articles chosen 
for price fixing have been sometimes of one 
class, sometimes of the other. 

It is not probable that price fixing will per- 
sist long after the peace treaties are signed, 
nor is it desirable that it should. So long as 
citizens engage in business for profit they will 
prefer to abide by the operation of natural laws. 
Any other course would make the livelihood 
of everyone dependent upon the continual 
lobbying and whipsawing at Washington of 
various organizations of producers, and would 
lead to perpetual jealousy and suspicion among 
the different sections and classes of the nation. 
Only when the government actually controls 
by right of ownership every essential industry 
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in the country could general price fixing be 
considered ; and that situation is so far beyond 
present possibility that we need not take it into 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On September 6 the Emer- 

gency Agricultural Appropriation bill was 
passed by the Senate, after voting 45 to 6 to 
retain the rider that forbids the sale of liquor 
anywhere in the United States from July 1, 
1919, until the end of the war. The House 

was expected to agree. ——The new tax bill was 
under discussion in the House. It was pointed 
out that the enactment of war-time prohibition 
would deprive the government of excise taxes 
amounting te about $1,000,000,000, and Mr. 
Kitchin, Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, said that new taxes, probably levied 
on articles of food and drink, would have to be 
provided for. ° 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—On Septem- 
ber 8 the War Industries Board issued a 


_ statement concerning the industries that were 


to receive preferential treatment under the 
selective service legislation. The producers of 
food, fuel, munitions and shipping are included 
in the first exempted class, but not all employees 
in those industries even will be excused from 
military service. It will be necessary for any 
who desire exemption to prove to the local 
draft boards that they are necessary to the 
conduct of the industry.——Secretary Baker, 
accompanied by Mr. J. D. Ryan, who is now 
in charge of aircraft supply, and Surg. Gen. 
Gorgas, arrived in France on September 8. It 
was not announced how long he would stay on 
the other side.——September 12 was registra- 
tion day under the new selective service law. 
About thirteen million men” between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-six were registered. The 


government will call men of nineteen andj , 


twenty and between the ages of thirty-one and 
thirty-six before those younger or older. 
e:" 
AINE ELECTION.—The state election 
in Maine occurred on September 9. Gov. 
Milliken and United States Senator Fernald 
were reélected, the former by a plurality of 
about five thousand; and all four Republican 
candidates for Congress were chosen. 
so] 
HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
WAYS. — Director General McAdoo has 
made a report to the President concerning the 
first. seven months’ operation of the railways by 
the government. He estimates the saving from 
doing away with competition at not less than 


- $23,000,000; $4,614,899 has been saved by 


reducing the salaries of the higher officials. 
Mr. McAdoo said that the railways were 
moving all the coal that was mined, and could 
move more if more was produced. 
S 
HINA. — Hsu Shih-chang, former Vice 
President of the Privy Council, has been 
elected President of the Chinese republic as 
the candidate of the tu-chens,or military chiefs, 
of the northern army. 
s 
ERMANY.—Addressing the Constitution 
Committee of the Prussian Upper House, 
Chaneellor von Hertling appealed to the com- 
mittee to amend and pass the Prussian fran- 
chise reform bill in order to redeem the royal 
pledge. ‘‘ With this question, ’’ he declared, ‘‘the 
protection and preservation of crown and dy- 
nasty are at stake. ’’ He added that the ministry 
could not approve of the form in which the 
bill passed the lower house, and must insist 
on more liberal provisions for extending the 
suffrage. ° 


USSIA.—In Eastern Siberia the military 

progress of the Allied and Czecho-Slovak 
troops continued. The Japanese defeated a 
Bolshevik army on the Ussuri front and occu- 
pied Khabarovsk, the chief city of the maritime 
provinee. Gen. Semenoff, the Cossack leader, 
was again heard from as having issued from 
the Manchurian wilds and driven the Bolshe- 
vik troops before him across the Trans-Siberian 
Railway and toward the Onon River. It was 
reported that the Czecho-Slovak troops were 
in control of the Trans-Siberian Railway from 
a point nearly four hundred miles east of Lake 
Baikal to Penza, which is west of the Volga 
River.—— On September 9 the disconcerting 
report reached Washington that Samara, on 
the Volga, had been retaken by the Bolsheviki, 
but that report was denied.——Dora Kaplan, 
who shot Lenine, was executed on Septem- 
ber 4. Lenine was said to be recovering from 
his wound. ——It was learned that a Petrograd 
mob had broken into the British Embassy and 
killed Capt. Cromie, the British attaché. The 
British government has called on the Soviet 
government for reparation and for the punish- 
ment of the murderers. The affair, however, 
seems to have been officially directed, or at 
least officially encouraged. A continual reign 
of terror is reported from Moscow. The Bol- 
sheviki have put to death thousands whom 





they suspect of hostility to their government. 
Two attempts were made on the life of Dr. 
Helfferich, the German ambassador, before he 
left the city.——Ambassador Francis has re- 
ported to Washington that the Soviet govern- 
ment has signed a new treaty with Germany, 
agreeing to fight the Allied forces in northern 
Russia and‘ pay Germany six billion marks, 
in return for a German guarantee against 
the invasion of central Russia by or through 
Finland. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From Sept. 5 to Sept. 11) 


During the week the Germans got back 
finally into the carefully built defensive posi- 
tions of the Hindenburg line from which they 
issued on March 21 for the drive that was to 
win the war. North of the Somme, indeed, 
the British have cut across that line and occupy 
ground that they have never held since the fall 
of 1914, but in general the old trench systems 
reaching from Arras by Cambrai, St. Quentin, 
La Fére and Laon make up the fighting line. 

Ludendorff has evidently determined to stand 
on this line, for the resistance he offered to 
every Allied attack was desperate, and at the 
important points of his line, especially on the 
plateau of St.Gobain, in front of Laon, he gath- 
ered a tremendous array of artillery, which 
was in constant action. Toward Cambrai and 
La Fére the British and French made steady 
progress all the week, and they were in the 
immediate vicinity of both places at its close. 
Gen. Mangin, in his operations toward the St. 
Gobain Forest, was more cautious, as befitted 
the difficulty of his task, but he repulsed a 
number of powerful counter-attacks and moved 

= 4 gradually nearer to his 
bas | Objective. He is not likely 
to try to storm the St. 

Gobain Plateau, but will 
| try to outflank it. The 
| operations of the Allies 
were hampered both by 
/ heavy rains and by the 
flooding of the lowlands 
of the Oise and the Sensee 
by the Germans. 

In Flanders the British 

Pare tens 129 struck hard at Hill 63, 

French army before and took it by storm. The 

La Fere main portion of Messines 

Ridge is still in German hands, and may be 
called the northern anchor of their line. 

The Freneh and American forces south of 
the Aisne continued their pressure on the 
retreating Germans, and by the end of the 
week the enemy was across the Aisne almost 
all the way to Reims. Some very lively rear- 
guard actions were fought. 

The German great general staff, which has 
had its headquarters at Spa, near Liége, was 





said to have removed to Verviers, near the | 


German border. 


On September 5 the troop transport Mt. | 


Vernon, formerly the German steamship Kron- 


prinzessin Cecilie, was torpedoed off the coast | 
of France, on its return trip to this country. | 
The ship did not sink and was able to return | 
to port, but thirty-five of the crew were killed | 
when the torpedo exploded. The transport | 
Persic was torpedoed off the European coast | 
on September 6. The ship was run ashore and | 


all the soldiers on board were saved. 

British airmen carried out a successful raid 
against Ehrang, near Treves, and Mannheim. 
At Mannheim some large chemical works were 
bombed. There was a lively fight with the 
German air-defense forces, and four British 
machines did not get back. 

A German squadron dropped eighteen bombs 
on an Allied hospital near Soissons. One of 
the bombs hit the red cross painted on the roof. 

Washington heard that the ill feeling between 
Bulgaria and Turkey over the territorial set- 
tlements of the treaty of Bucharest had broken 
out again, and that both countries had sent 
strong forces to their common frontier. 

A Copenhagen dispatch declared that Ger- 
many and Finland had signed a treaty of 
alliance that put the man power of Finland at 
the disposal of Germany. Finns are not likely 
to be used on the western front, but they can 
be employed against the Allied forces that are 
holding Archangel and the Murman railway. 

The Dutch minister at Berlin has protested 
against the continued sinking of Dutch fishing 
vessels by German submarines. 

The British government made public the 
names of one hundred and fifty commanding 
officers of German submarines that have been 
destroyed or captured; Schweiger, who sank 
the Lusitania, and Wagenfukr, who deliber- 
ately drowned the crew of the Belgian Prince, 
after sinking that ship, both appear on the 
list as dead. 

The British announced that their airmen 
had destroyed 465 enemy aéroplanes and dis- 
abled about 200 more in four weeks following 
August 8, That gives some idea of the amount 
of air fighting that goes on during an offensive. 

Amsterdam heard that Berlin was ‘‘under 
the law relating to a state of siege,’’ in order 
to enable the police and the military to punish 
anyone who spread disquieting stories about 
the state of affairs at the front. 

It was announced that American troops were 
now among the Allied forces at Archangel. 
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FISH—A Win-the-War Food 


The U.S. Food Administration urges you to 
serve fish oftener, and to use more milk—for 
patriotic reasons—for health—for economy. 
Try serving delicious creamed fish, satisfying 
chowders, and other nourishing, appetizing 
fish dishes prepared with Borden’s Evapo- 
rated Milk. 

The nourishment i in Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk—pure, rich cow’s milk with part of the 
moisture removed—reinforces the nutriment 
of fish. It does so at less cost than you would 
pay for an additional quantity of fish—the 
milk itself adds extra nourishment. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk cuts the cost of cooking 
wherever it is used. Pure—wholesome—convenient— it is 
particularly suitable for the halibut recipe given below. The 


proof is in the trying. Deco ’. Rin, Glo, 


in Home E 
Lecturer on Domestic Science 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
248 Borden Building, New York 





Halibut With Green Pepper Cream Sauce 
For a family of six, allow two arse of halibut i in the piece, Put it on to boil in a quart of 
moderately warm water, ] of saltand a teaspoonful of mixed pickle 
spice. Bring water to boiling point quickly and then simmer gently until the fish separates 
easily from the bones, about 30 minutes. Drain, reserving the liquor for a cream of fish soup, 
and serve with green pepper cream sauce. If a fish rack is not at hand, wrap the fish in 
cheese cloth before boiling to preserve the shape. 





Green Pepper Cream Sauce 


Melt one and a half tabi fuls of butter in a sauce pan and stir in a minced 
green pepper. Cook gently until the pepper is soft but not brown, then add one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch, one teaspoonful of salt and a fourth teaspoonful each of celery 
salt and paprika. Gradually pour in three-fourths cupful of Borden’s Evaporated Milk mixed 
with one and one-fourth cupfuls of boiling water. Stir constantly, let the sauce boil for two 
or three minutes, arid serve. 





Mrs. Allen's Conservation Recipes are printed in folder form. 
Every housewife should have them. Just send us a card and 
we'll forward them immediately. 
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GETTING BACK 
(By Martha Haskell Clark 


Pig pte back, getting back! 

Little sleepy villages strung out beside the 
track, 

Rocky, fir-ridged valleys, with a brown stream 
brawling through, 

And past a fold of foothills the mountains far 
and blue. 


Getting back, getting back! 
Fireweed flaming pink against the charred 
stumps old and black, 
Through the sun-splashed clearings where the 
logging shanties lean, 
Their sagging rooftrees rising gray from berry 
tangles green. 


Getting back, getting back! 
Chance-heard talk all flavored through with 
paddle, trail and pack. 
“Pugwash,” “riffles,” ‘Beaver Pool,” ‘Par- 
macheenee Belle”’— 
How they linger in your ears with unforgotten 
spell! 


’ Getting back, getting back! 
Rod case by the duffel bag and rifle in the rack, 
And sudden at the turning a glimpse of tim- 
bered sedge, 
And lazy lake waves lapping at the driftwood 
by the edge. 


Getting back, getting back! 

Something surging big and warm until your 
heartstrings crack, 

Something choking in your throat and blurring 
up your eyes, ‘ 

Something smiling welcome-like from lake and 
woods and skies, 

Something husking in your voice and blurring 
up the track, 

Makes you know the old camp gods are glad 
you're getting back! 
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THE POTTER’S HANDS AND 
THE CLAY 


HE mission of Jeremiah was to preach 
sermons to a people who had come 
into a terrible condition because of 
threatened war. God wanted them to 
understand that, even though they 
were his people, they must continu- 

; ally acknowledge his sovereignty over 
them, and that they must keep in right relationship 
with Him if they would prosper. 

God told Jeremiah to go down to the potter’s 
house and get an illustration for the next Sabbath’s 
sermon. The preacher went down and watched 
the potter for a while as he fashioned vessels of 
clay on the wheel. Suddenly the potter crushed 
one of the vessels that was almost finished, and 
that seemed to Jeremiah as good as any of the 
others. Having destroyed the vessel that did not 
please him, the potter pounded the clay into a lump 
and began to make it into a new vessel. 

God told Jeremiah to go and preach, using that 
as his illustration. For as the potter has power 
over the clay to make and to change as he pleases, 
so is the nation in the hands of God to do with as 
seems best to Him. 

For three years we had watched the nations of 
the world being crushed down again into lumps 
of clay for the starting of other vessels that would 
be more pleasing to the Potter. Then, suddenly, 
our own nation that seemed to us to be growing 
into a vessel beautiful and strong felt the hands 
of the Potter, and down went the walls. The plans 
so well laid and so nearly worked out are spoiled 
and almost forgotten, and now we are a lump of 
clay again in the hands of the Potter, and He is 
pressing and smoothing and moulding as we turn 
upon the wheel. God grant that the new vessel 
may be one that seemeth good unto the Potter. 

It is not for us to try to mould the national life 
and purpose without God and his Son Jesus Christ, 
into whose hands the nations of the world have 
been given; it is for us to make sure first of all 
that our nation is right with God and that we have 
the spirit of submission and obedience to Him. 
Then the vessel will come out a vessel of honor, 
for the hands of God will be moulding the clay on 
the wheel. 
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BROTHERLY LOVE 


C2 OMING in from the garden, Miss 
PNG Nancy Trott stopped by a window 





passing the house. 

“That was the Corey boys!” she 
called to her father who was filing a 
saw in the woodshed. “I heard ’em 
spatting as they went by, just as they were forever 
doing when I used to work for their mother. Seem’s 
if they were old enough to get over it. Jim is going 
on twenty and Tom is seventeen.” 

“I forgot to mention it,” said her father, coming 
into the kitchen, ‘‘but I heard last night that Jim 
Corey had enlisted. I guess Tom is carrying him 
down to the junction to take the train.” 

“Well, if that is. so,” said Miss Nancy severely, 
“T should think they might spend their last hour 
together in peace, even if there is no love lost 
between ’em.” 

‘“‘Mebbe you misjudge ’em,” protested old Giles, 
who, unlike his daughter, sometimes took a char- 
itable view. “I shouldn’t be surprised if they 
thought considerable of each other. Brotherly love 
is likely to be different from any other kind.” 

“I guess I’ve seen more of those two than you 
have,” said Nancy. ‘‘Talk of brotherly love!” 

Meanwhile the Corey boys were speeding on 
their way. It was true that there had been “words” 
as they passed Miss Nancy’s gate. “Mind your eye 
there, you chump!” Jim had shouted to Tom, who 
was driving; and Tom had retorted, ‘“Who’s run- 
ning this machine, anyway?” But this interchange 
had had no more significance than their occasional 
remarks about places in the road that needed re- 
pairing, or their comments on things seen and 
heard as they rolled along. Talk must be kept up, 
and there was much to steer clear of: the dangers 
that were waiting for Jim over across; how father 
had tried to smile when he shook hands, and had 
almost made a failure of it; the glimpse that they 
had caught of mother looking out of the window 
after them as they started off. Such were hardly fit 
subjects for conversation. 

Once Jim did say suddenly, ‘Look here, Tom, I 
don’t want dad and ma to get to moping about me 





while I’m gone. I shall be all right. You make it 
your job to keep them braced up.” 

“Sure thing!” replied Tom. Some further speech 
rose to his lips, but he swallowed it. “‘There’s old 
Frenchie LaCroix coming out of his barn,” he said 
presently, by way of diversion. 

The boys had often had fun talking with the old 
Frenchman, and they drew up now. “This fellow,” 
said Tom, “expects to go to France before long. 
Any word that you want to send?” : 

“Ah!” cried LaCroix. “He goes to fight for hees 
native contree and my native contree—both of it! 
Not so? Permit me.” 

The old man trotted up to the car with arms out- 
stretched. Jim, ready for the expected handshake, 
was not prepared for the embrace that followed 
and the kiss that was imprinted on his cheek. He 
laughed a little shamefacedly as the car went on, 
doubtless anticipating some chaffing from his 
brother. But Tom was silent. He was recalling to 
mind the days when he used to kiss Jim once in a 
while after they had ‘‘made up.” But that was 
years ago, when they were children. Not being a 
Frenchman, he could not do it now. 

At the junction, waiting for the train, were sev- 
eral young recruits from a neighboring town. They 
seemed to be in high spirits, and in the midst of 
all the bantering taik and laughter there was no 
chance for any very special farewell. 

“So long, old sport! Mind you drop me a line 
often,” said Jim, wringing his 
brother’s hand as the train was 
moving off. 

“Good-by, Jim; take care of 
yourself,” said Tom. 

The younger brother started 
homeward with no company ex- 
cept his thoughts. He waited. until 
he came to a long stretch of road 
where there were no houses, and 
then he allowed himself to ery. 
‘But this won’t do,” he soon said, 
remembering that he had prom- 
ised Jim to keep the old folks 
braced up. He tried to think of 
something cheerful or even funny 
to say when he got home. There 
was Frenchie LaCyoix’s perform- 
ance, but, somehow, that did not 
seem so awfully funny, after all. 
Perhaps some of the jokes that the 
boys at the station had told would 
do. He laughed as he thought of 
one of those, and then he at- 
tempted to cheer himself by whis- - 
tling the latest popular air. 

“Tom Corey has just gone back 
alone in the auto, as gay as a lark,” Miss Nancy 
announced to her father. “Good deal he cares about 
Jim’s going off to war. Talk of brotherly love!” 

But old Giles stuck to his text. ‘Brotherly love,” 
he answered, ‘‘is likely to be different from most 
any other kind.” ° 


MINOR MERCIES OF WAR 


N all my travels through France, says Miss 
I Kathleen Burke in The White Road to Verdun, 
I have never seen any bitterness shown toward 
the prisoners. I remember once at Nevers we 
passed a group of German prisoners, and among 
them was a wounded man who was lying in a small 
cart. A hand bag had fallen across his leg, and 
none of his comrades attempted to remove it. A 
Frenchwoman, pushing her way between. the 
guards, lifted it off and gave it to one of the Ger- 
mans to carry. When the guards tried to remon- 
strate she replied simply: 

“I have a son who is a prisoner in their land; 
let us hope that some German woman would do as 
much for him.” 

On the battlefields the kindness of the French 
médical men to the German wounded has always 
been conspicuous. One of my neutral friends pass- 
ing through Germany heard from one of the prom- 
inent German surgeons that they were well aware 
of that fact, and knew that their wounded received 
every attention. There is a story known through- 
out France of a French doctor who was attending 
a wounded German on the battlefield. The man, 
who was probably half delirious, snatched at a 
revolver that was lying near by and attempted to 
shoot the doctor. The doctor took the revolver 
from him, patted him on the head and said: 

“Now then, now then, don’t be childish!” 

Everywhere you hear accounts of brotherly love 
and religious tolerance. I remember kneeling once 
by the side of a dying French soldier who was 
tenderly supported in the arms of a famous young 
Mohammedan surgeon, an Egyptian who had taken 
his degree at Edinburgh and was now attached to 
the French Red Cross. The man’s mind was wan- 
dering, and, seeing a woman beside him, he began 
to talk to me as to his betrothed: ; 

“This war cannot last always, little one,-and 
when it is over we will buy a pig and a cow and we 
will go to the curé, won’t we, beloved?” 

Then in a lucid moment he realized that he was 
dying, and he began to pray, ‘“‘Ave Maria, Ave 
Maria’”’; but the poor, tired brain could remember 
nothing more. He turned to me to continue; but 
I could no longer trust myself to. speak, and it was 
the Mohammedan who took up the Christian 
prayer and continued it while the soldier followed 
with his lips until his soul passed away into the 
valley of shadows. 

I think this story is only equaled in its broad 
tolerance by that of the Rabbi Bloch of Lyons, 
who was shot at the battle of the Aisne while 
holding a crucifix to the lips of a dying Christian 
soldier. 
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“L” AND “R” 

HOSE readers who have been puzzled by 

the tendency of Japanese when speaking 

English to confuse the pronunciation of the 
letters “1” and “r’” will especially appreciate the 
following anecdote, which appears in Japan at 
First Hand, by Mr. Joseph I. C. Clarke. At the sug- 
gestion of the thoughtful Mr. Uyeda, secretary of 
the Southern Manchurian railway, says Mr. Clarke, 
we had bought tickets for Tang Kang Tzu, a sta- 
tion thirty miles away. 

“There,” Mr. Uyeda said, ‘“‘we will find a Hot 
Springs Hotel and can rest cool.” 

“T suppose,” I remarked, “it is hot in Liao- 
yan 2? 

“Yes,” he answered, “hot, and oh, so many 
fries.” ; 

I pondered. Many fries, I thought, portend many 
fires and much heat. 

The train would not arrive for ten minutes, and 
so we walked about a little. Noticing the unusually 
large-pebbles on the walks of a small garden, I 
asked casually, “Where do they come-frem?” 

My learned friend, who had written a contro- 
versial book in remarkably good English, replied, 








with evident surprise at so simple a question, 
“They come from the liver.” 

I pondered this reply also, pitying the hepatic 
condition of a people that carried so many blue 
stones in their anatomy, and it was not until we had 
boarded the train that it occurred to me how hard 
it is for a Japanese or a Chinese to discriminate 
between the pronunciations of the letters “1” and 
sy? " 

It is a pleasure to record that in the homelike 
and well-ordered hotel at our destination there was 
not a single “fry” to buzz about me. 
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WINDING CIRCUS TENTS ON SPOOLS 


HE speeding-up process manifest on every 
hand nowadays has even extended into 
the field of amusements; one of the latest 
institutions to feel the effects of this acceleration 
is the circus. True, the circus has never been 
looked upon as slow, and the facility with which 
the huge shows have exhibited at one town and 
then been transported bodily to another has been 
a source of wonder and of admiration. Handling 
the big tents, however, has always been a bug- 
bear for the showman. They are very unwieldy, 
and the usual method of folding them into bundles, 
loading them on wagons for the next trip, and 





WINDING THE MAIN TENT ON THE HUGE SPOOL 


then unrolling them again has sometimes been the 
cause of so much delay that performances have 
had to be abandoned. 

Now, however, the small boy need have no fears 
on that score, for some one has invented’a revolv- 
ing tent wagon that rolls up the tents in a quarter 
of the time that was formerly required. Another 
advantage is that the tents last twice as long as 
they did under the old method. ; 

The tent-winding apparatus consists of a twenty- 
five-foot spool mounted on a wagon and turned 
by means of a gasoline engine carried at the back 
of the truck. As most circus tents are made in 
fifty-foot sections, it is only necessary to fold them 
over once to put them on the spool. The section is 
fastened to the spool, like a film in a camera, the 
engine started, and the canvas wound up with 
neatness and dispatch. The workmen fasten the 
next section to the first, and so on, until they have 
filled the reel. Each spool will hold seven tons of 
tents. Of course wet tents are much harder to 
handle than dry ones, and so the tent-winder has 
been provided with wringers that squeeze out any 
water the canvas may hold, which helps to prevent 
the canvas from rotting. 

When the circus arrives at a new town the work- 
ers unroll the tents from the spools by hitching a 
team of horses to them. Since the canvas has been 
folded only once it is an easy matter to spread it 
out. Thus time is saved both in loading and un- 
loading the tents, and fewer men are needed to 
do the job. Small circuses need only one tent 
wagon, but the larger ones require from three to 
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DRESS AND A DUKE 


‘© AS dowdy as a dowager duchess” was the 
A phrase commonly employed by an Ameri- 
can long resident in England to describe a 
woman whose costume was esthetically hopeless. 
Not that all duchesses are dowdy, but that, being 
duchesses, some of them whose taste is in conflict 
with the style, or who take no interest in dress, 
feel at liberty to wear whatever eccentric, ugly, 
old or unfashionable clothes they prefer, in serene 
aristocratic disregard of the opinion of lesser folk. 
Dukes.are sometimes equally independent in mat- 
ters of dress. Certainly the late Duke of Norfolk 
was so, and frankly announced the fact: 

“I am a duke, you see, so I can afford to dress 
as I like.” 

He liked, so a recent biographer declares, to go 
about in a frock coat much the worse for wear 
and a silk hat with the nap rubbed the wrong way, 
or in stained and dingy tweeds. His careless dis- 
dain for the ordinary elegancies of costume and 
social luxury seemed oddly in contrast with the 
fact that, as premier duke and hereditary earl 
marshal of the kingdom, as well as head of the 
Heralds’ College, he was the greatest expert in 
Britain on matters of historic royal pageantry. He 
was the indispensable man when a king’s corona- 
tion or a king’s funeral was to be arranged; nor 
was he personally an unimpressive figure at such 
times, walking gravely with due ducal dignity 
after a royal bier, or riding a milk-white palfrey 
in a procession. 

Nevertheless, this greatest noble in England 
possessed genuine traits of simplicity and democ- 
racy, besides a quiet humor that enabled him to 
enjoy the not-infrequent mistakes made by per- 
sons who expected a duke always to live up to 
their ideas of one. 

Once wh®€n the duke had thrown the park open 
for a day to the local school-teachers and their 
parents and friends, a conscientious old dame 
prodded her umbrella into the back of a thought- 
ful but seedy-looking man who was pacing across 
pon seit and began to give him a bit of her 
mind. 

“Come off that grass!” said she. ‘‘You ought to 
know better than to go abusing the kindness of 
people who let you in here for a day like this! It’s 
folk like you as go and spoil the chances of respect- 
able people ever coming here into the dook’s 
place again, so it is. You onght to be ashamed of 
yourself!” 

On another occasion a new batch of guests had 
just arrived at Arundel Castle, and the host, finding 
some confusion among the servants, was helping 








personally to sort and distribute their luggage 
after they had gone upstairs. Seeing him engaged 
in this task, the smart French maid of a new ar- 
rival came up to him confidently, whispered in his 
ear a request to hurry up her mistress’s boxes, 
pressed a shilling into his palm, and jauntily 
tripped away again. He produced the coin at the 
dinner table that night and told the story. 

The duke was on excellent terms with Mr. Will 
Crooks, the famous labor Member of Parliament. 
Once Mr. Crooks, having been invited to a great 
political reception, accepted, and attended in his 
blue working clothes. He found himself amid a 
crowd of people dressed in diplomatic and service 
uniforms, stars and orders and fripperies; and 
although his host was cordial, a great lady with a 
lorgnette stared at him as if he were a wild animal. 
He retired to a corner, furious with himself for 
coming; and just then the Duke of Norfolk was 
announced, and he turned to note bitterly the 
difference in his reception. : 

The difference consisted in the duke’s making 
his handshake and bow, and then walking straight 
over to put his arm in that of the shamefaced labor 
member and saying, “You and I, Crooks, seem to 
be the only two without a companion?” 

Nor was it patronage; it was real friendliness. 
Crooks characteristically acknowledged the man- 
hood value of his noble friend when, at the time 
the curtailment of the privileges of the House of 
Lords was under discussion, he 
answered the duke’s good-natured 


uery: 

“Well, Crooks, what are you go- 
ing to do with us?” with a frank: 

“We're going to abolish you; 
but there’ll be room for you in 
the Commons.” 
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A HOTEL FOR DON- 
KEYS 


[: London there is a donkeys’ 
retreat where respectable don- 
keys are lodged at.a cost of 
one shilling a week. Ponies are 
accommodated also. The Camber- 
well Costers’ Benevolent Associ- 
ation founded this first-class hotel, 
says a British periodical, and with 
the help of animal lovers has 
done much to lighten the lot of the 
useful “‘moke.” 

There are twenty neatly painted 
stalls for the donkeys and six for 
the ponies. The color scheme is red and white, 
and pictures adorn the walls. These, as might be 
expected, no longer depict the sentimental or 
pastoral scenes generally associated with the 
coster’s parlor, but have a martial bent. Each 
donkey has a lock-up stall to himself. Many cost- 
ers have enlisted, assured that they can leave their 
faithful servants in good care. In some cases, per- 
sons interested in the work have taken the don- 
keys as boarders in the country, where they lead 
the life of the thistle eater. Should anything ail 
one of the inmates, the association provides veter- 
inary treatment free of charge. 

Some of the donkeys are pensioners. One, a pa- 
triarch of his tribe, is thirty-two years of age. He 
is spending the remainder of his life where the 
Thames flows serenely. The two other pensioners, 
each twenty-eight years of age, are living at 
Hampton-on-Thames. An atmosphere of refine- 
ment is given to the home by the presence of Kath- 
leen, whose air of Quakerish elegance is only 
equaled by her demure behavior. Not far away is 


Nora, the Irish nightingale, who discourses sweet - 


melody on the slightest provocation. She is almost 
always in good voice. In another stall is the Rev. 
O’Meara Smith, the Vicar of Bray. Whether or 
not he derives his inspiration from the Norman 
arches overhead or is merely full of enthusiasm to 
render thanks for his Saturday-to-Tuesday rest, 
the fact remains that on Sunday the vaulted cham- 
ber reéchoes to his sonorous notes. 
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AN ARAB LION HUNT 


ATIVES in the Sudan are not allowed to 
possess rifles, says a writer in Black wood’s ; 
if they were armed with the weapon of the 

white man, they would cause great destruction 
among the game. They are sufficiently clever with 
their native weapons, however, to defend them- 
selves from wild beasts and to engage in the sport 
of hunting. When a lion, grown bold, begins to 
make aregular practice of killing sheep, Arab pride 
decides that these depredations must be stopped. 
Two of the natives sally forth the day after the 
beast has made a kill and track him to where he is 
lying during the heat of the day. Then follows a 
pretty piece of teamwork. 

One Arab is armed with a light-throwing spear 
and a heavy, long, “ shovel-headed spear,” the 
other with a sword. They advance on the lion in 
Indian file, the spearman in front. The lion, grown 
bold through his successful nightly kills close to 
men, usually allows them fo approach to within 
thirty yards or so. Then the spearman hurls his light 
spear at the lion; if he misses, the lion will prob- 
ably bolt, and the performance must be tried again 
another day. But if he hits and wounds, the lion 
charges. Immediately the spearman sinks down 
on one knee, with his heavy spear held in front of 
him, butt on ground, in the old method of infantry 
when receiving a cavalry charge, and takes the 
lion’s charge on his spear. 

Now follows some nice timing: neither too soon 
nor too late the swordsman springs forward and 
to one side, and smites down on the lion with his 
heavy sword; if he makes his jump too soon, the 
lion may have time to change the direction of his 
charge; if too late, his comrade’s spear may have 
failed to stop the charge, and he may have been 
seriously hurt. Arabs who have hunted lions in 
this way say that sometimes one of the two is hurt, 
but that invariably they kill the big cat.: 
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SERVICEABLE CROCKERY 


ANY a housewife who daily listens to the 
crashing clatter of china breaking in the 
kitchen will see something beyond humor 

in the suggestion of the housewife mentioned in 
the Liverpool Post. 

“John,” said Mrs. Jenkins, looking up from the 
evening paper, ‘you know how many dishes Kate 
has broken lately ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied John. ‘‘What of it?” 

“Well,” continued his wife, “there is something 
here in the paper about steel plates. I don’t know 
just what they are, but I should think they would 
be indestructible, and the very things we need.” 
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wwe «© UNCLE BEN’S SHINGLE 


By S. O.. VERNON 


a ELLO, Uncle Ben!’’ called a dozen 

H young voices from the shore. 

‘** Hello, youngsters! ’’ came back 
the hearty voice of Uncle Ben, as he climbed 
over the side of-his old dory and pulled it up 
on the sand. 

‘* Did you get any lobsters?’’ and ‘‘ What 
luck, Uncle Ben?’’ and ‘‘Is your dory filled 
this trip?’’ were some of the questions that 
came in noisy confusion from the boys and 
girls who had left their sand forts to crowd 
round the old lobster fisherman. 

‘Oh, I got a fair lot, just a fair lot!’’ 
drawled Uncle Ben. ‘‘The traps never have 
so many but my dory would hold more.’’ 

Then, while the children peered over the 
side of the dory at the curious green creatures 
that lay on the bottom, Uncle Ben reached 
into the dory and took out a shingle that lay 
They’re swinging back to school among the lobsters. From a pocket he drew 

again a large pencil and very slowly and carefully 

In squads of two and three— * he made some marks on the shingle, which he 
It calls for sturdy fighting men then put back into the dory. Several times the 

To master Rule of Three. children had seen him do the same thing when 
It takes a valiant com he had come back from his trips to his lobster 

To march in order Greek traps. Once they had talked it over among 
A lesson in geography themselves and had wondered: what it meant, 

As far as Timbuctoo. but something had kept them from asking him. 
This time, however, Walter Shattuck, one of 
And he who meets and overcomes | the older boys, did not hesitate. 


A participle grim— es ” 6 
There’s not a general at the front SS eee en =e 
That would not cheer for him mark on that shingle? 
. re Uncle Ben laughed an odd little laugh be- 
They’re marching back to school fore he answered. Later Mary Wilder, the 
again— oldest girl, said that Uncle Ben blushed; but 
The chaps that do their best that could hardly have been true, because he 


Will prove their fighting blood, was a grown-up man; and at any rate his face 
and then 


SOLDIERS ALL 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER 





was red from being out on the water in all 
kinds of weather. 


At last he said, ‘‘That shingle is my account 


book. ’” 

‘*Account book!’’ echoed Walter, and sev- 
eral others with him. ‘‘What do you mean ?’’ 

Then Uncle Ben laughed the same odd little 
— and waited a moment before answering. 

‘**Pidn’t I hear you say something the other 
day about hating to go back to school next 
week ?”’ he asked at length. 

‘*Why, yes,’’ said Walter, wondering what 
that had to do with the matter. 

‘*Well,’’ went on Uncle Ben, sitting on the 
side of the dory, ‘‘when I was a boy I did not 
like the idea of going to school. They let me 
have my own way about it, and I did not go— 
so I never learned to read or write or do any 
figuring. That is why I use a shingle—it seems 
easier for me to handle than a piece of 
paper—to keep a record of my lobster 
catches and my sales. I can make 
straight marks and can manage to count 
them. That’s a pretty poor way todo - 
business, isn’t it? Of course I am 
ashamed of it, and it has kept me from 
getting anywhere in life. So don’t any 
of you ever make the mistake of hating to 
go to school. I only wish I could go with 
you!’’ 

One of the girls giggled at the thought of 
Uncle Ben going to school; but the others saw 
that he was speaking with deep feeling, and 
they were all in a sober mood as they went 
back to their sand forts farther up the beach. 

‘““My, that was a real lecture!’’ said Mary 
Wilder. 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Walter Shattuck, ‘‘but it 
was a good one for us to hear just before 
school begins again. No wonder he thinks I 





was silly to talk about hating school!’’ 





We'll trust them for the rest. 
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Se _ HOW LITTLE BEAR MADE DOUBLE-QUICK TIME 



























































DRAWINGS BY 
WALT HARRIS 


derful kite for Little Bear. The kite 

itself was a huge green leaf, and the tail 
was made of pink rose petals. The kite string 
was a ball of fine, strong, white rootlets, dried 
in the shade and tied together so carefully that 
iY there were no knots to be seen when the ball 
ae was unwound and the kite went sailing high. 
Father Bear played with that kite himself 
until Mother Bear teased him about it. Then 
he laughed and said: 

‘*Here, Little Bear, fly your kite!’’ 

So Little Bear took the kite string and flew 
his own kite. He played round the yard with 
it a long time, and then he went wandering 
over the west hill, across the meadow and 
-, down by the brook, a long, long way from 
— home, until he was so tired that he sat down 
to rest. While he was resting he tied the kite to 
a hazel bush. First, though, Little Bear wound 
most of the string into a ball, so the kite would 
not be too high in the sky for comfort. 

‘*Now,’’ said he to the gay little kite, ‘‘you 
bob round and have a good time by yourself. 
You won’t get lonely, because I have tied you 
down low enough so you can look into the 
birds’ nests and see all the fun that is going 
on close to the earth. ’’ . 

But the kite would not look down; it tugged 
and pulled at the hazel bush and looked up and 
up all the time until Little Bear laughed and 
danced for joy, because he knew that his pretty 
pink-and-white kite could not fly away and get 
lost. 

Then he played by the brook and forgot his 
kite. He sent bits of bark floating downstream, 
ef with cargoes of moss and pebbles. He 
a made rafts of twigs and covered them 
with upstanding buttercups and then 
2€ pushed them gently out upon the water. 
He loaded another raft with daisies, 
nodding on their stems. Yet 
other rafts he filled with vio- 
lets, blue and sweet-scented 
white ones. 

Little Bear had such a 
beautiful time playing by 
the brook that morning that 
he forgot all about his kite 
and ran home in a hurry 
when he looked up at his 
clock and knew that it was 
dinner time. The sun was 
Little Bear’s clock; when 

he saw that the sun 
ec was directly overhead, 
‘4, that meant that it was 


Ox morning Father.Bear made a won- 


4 








WHILE HE WAS RESTING HE TIED THE KITE TO A HAZEL BUSH 





By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Little Bear reached home too late to eat 
dinner with the family that day. 

‘*You will find your bowl of hot porridge 
on the hearth, Little Bear,’’ said his mother. 
‘*Father Bear and I had an early dinner be- 
cause Uncle Cinnamon has found a bee tree 
and invited us to go with him after honey. 
Eat your dinner quickly, and you may go, too.’’ 

While Little Bear was eating his dinner 
quickly he remembered his kite. 

‘*Oh! Oh!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I must run back 
and get my pretty little 
kite! I tied it to a bush 
and forgot it. Do you 
think I shall have time 
to run back to Hazelnut 
Bend for my kite before 
we start?’’ 

Mother Bear shook her 
head. ‘‘ Uncle Cinnamon 
may be here any min- 
ute, ’’ said she, ‘‘and un- g 
less you are ready to ae if 
start with usyou must “~2N 
stay at home, because 
we do not even know in 
which direction he will 
go to his bee tree.’’ 

‘*But I must get my 
kite!’’ Little Bear almost wailed. ‘‘Do you 
suppose if I run like the wind I can get to 
Hazelnut Bend and back before you start?’’ 

**You will have to make double-quick time 
if you do,’’ warned Father Bear. 

‘sAnd remember,’’ called Mother Bear, for 
Little Bear had already finished his bowl of 
porridge and started, ‘‘remember that if you 
get home too late you must not try to follow 
us; and if we are not here at bedtime, you eat 
cold porridge, undress and go to bed as usual.”’ 

Little Bear only waved his hand in answer. 
He did not like the idea of eating cold porridge 
alone ; neither did he wish to go to bed alone; 
so he determined to make double-quick time. 

Little Bear climbed the west hill so fast that 
he made his mother laugh; he bounded down 
on the other side like a rubber ball and crossed 
the meadow as if he were running a race with 
Father Deer; and then he ran so fast down 
by the brook until he reached Hazelnut Bend 
that the very toads laughed. It did seem as 
if he made double-quick time. : 

However, when Little Bear untied his kite, 
he heard a pitiful voice calling: 

‘* Please come and help me! Oh, please 
come and help me!’’ 

Of course Little Bear stopped work and 
listened. ‘‘Where are you, and what’s the 
trouble ?’’ he inquired. 

‘*T am caught under this sweetbrier!’’ was 
the answer. ‘‘I can’t get out! Please come 
and help me! I am Goldilocks’ little cat, and 
I am far from home!’’ 

‘So am I,’”’ answered Little Bear, ‘‘and 
I am in a hurry!’’ 

‘¢Please help me first, Little Bear, please 
help me first!’’ wailed the little cat. 










HOW FAST THAT CAT FLEW ALONGT 
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THE KITE ITSELF WAS A HUGE GREEN LEAF 


There was nothing else for Little Bear to do, 
even if he ate cold porridge for supper and 
went to bed alone; so he folded his kite care- 
fully and crawled under the sweetbrier bush 
to rescue Goldilocks’ pet. 

When Little Bear released the little cat he 
told why he was in such a hurry himself. 
Said the little cat: 

‘*T have to go straight by your little house 
in the wood, you kind Little Bear, and I 
know a short cut. Follow me and I’ll get you 
home in double-quick time. ’’ 

So Little Bear followed the cat, and the first 
thing his leader did was to go bounding straight 
through the hazel bushes so fast and so far that 
it seemed almost no time at all before Little 
Bear could no longer hear the singing of the 
brook. How fast that cat flew along! 

‘*Where are you going ?’’ called Little Bear. 

‘*Home!’’ answered the cat. ‘‘Follow me!’’ 

So Little Bear followed the little cat over 
high hills, low hills, through rocky glens and 
ferny ways until he was afraid they were both 
lost. 

‘¢Where are you going, little cat?’’ he called. 

‘*Home!’’ answered the little cat. ‘‘Follow 
me!’’ And on she went with Little Bear out 
of breath from racing after, over fallen logs 
and brush piles, under rocks and over rocks, 
until once more Little Bear was frightened. 

‘*How do you know the way, little cat?’’ 

‘*T know not how I 
know,’’ answered the 
little cat, ‘‘but I do 
know, and you follow 
me, and you will be home 
in double-quick time.’’ 

And he was. Father 
Bear and Mother Bear 
were so surprised that 
they did not know what 
to think when Little Bear 
walked into the house 
and laid his kite on the 
table. He could not speak 
at first, but he pointed 
through the open door; 
and then Father Bear 
and Mother Bear had a 
glimpse of Goldilocks’ cat traveling home- 
ward, any way to get there, according to the 
wisdom of cats. 

Uncle Cinnamon had not arrived yet; so 
Little Bear had plenty of time to rest before 
he came, and they all fared forth to find his 
bee tree and feast upon the honey. 

At bedtime that night three bears went up 
the stairs of the little house together thump- 
thump! thump -thump! thump -thump! and 
laughing. 
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HE LOADED ANOTHER RAFT WITH DAISIES 
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ATHLETES 
TRAINING 


require buildin 


food” of firs 
qualit y. 


rape:Nuts 


Is aregular part of 
the ict at training 
table at many lead- 
ing schools and col - 
leges. It builds health 
and strength. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for Grape Nuts. 











~ New Power 4 
To Failing Feet 


| USCULAR 
| pains in the 
back, legs and 


feet so frequently mean 
weak arches. Don’t neg- 
lect them a minute. ; 
The Coward Arch Sup- 
port Shoe remolds the 
delicate bony span of 
the foot gently and grad- 
ually. It restores the re- 
laxed muscles and ten- 
dons to their duties. It 
releases cramped toes and 
guides the renewal of 
every normal foot func- 
tion. Comfortable 
from the first wear- 
ing. We are experi- 
enced in fitting 
by mail. Address 
Dept. J. 
JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St. (Near Warren St.) New York 
Sold Nowhere Else 






















orchoice of 44 styles, colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 
lineof bicycles for aes ye & month as your own, 


c Y to 
Would YOu ten ten emer more rn your + ends $0 and 
them thé ridiculously low factory price, cosy easy terms, unusua: 
roc eet go a gee a aks, aay which 

wi youif within ten of seeing this yo' 

will pte a letter or on a postal, Sond part fculars of 
Bicycle Offer” and address yo ur postal card or oer 
Sit emer ja * Le WIS, Manager 
MEA AD CYCLE CO., 50 Mead Block, Chicago 











Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


All dra; Ly 2, Oint- 

ment and 60, eum 25. 
© Sample each free of ‘‘Cuti- 

cura, Dept. B, Boston.” 














QUAINT SAMPLERS 


RE the children of the present day making 
anything that will be as charming and as 
lasting as the samplers made by the little 

girls of a century ago?” a recent writer inquires, 
and calls to the attention of the public some of the 
quaintly decorated and exquisitely wrought speci- 
mens recently sold in New York at the dispersal of 
a collector’s acquisitions. 

There is certainly a curious charm about even 
the simplest of these bits of needlework from little 
fingers so long stilled, and there is unending de- 
light in the sampler verses, some so stilted, others 
so “jiggety”’ ; some so appropriate, others so inap- 
propriate; some wholly concerned with needle- 
work, others with edifying topics for infant minds 
and fingers ranging from instruction in manners 
to pious aspirations and terrifyingly gloomy re- 
minders of death, the tomb and the day of judg- 
ment. 

There is a delightful simplicity in one little sam- 
pler, beginning with four different styles of A BC 
carefully executed and proceeding to 

Eunice Taylor’s Samplar 
Worked in the 11th year of my age 1817. 
Education forms the tender mind Just as 
The twig is bent the tree is inclined. 


Another, starting with three varieties of the 
alphabet, continues: 

Let modesty that heaven born maid 

Your words and actions grace 

Tis this this only that can add 

True lustre to your face. 

Anne Moise born November 2 A. D. 
1793 AB. 12 years Scarborough Y¥ 1806. 


Very elaborate and painstaking in its intricate 
design and careful lettering is the sampler of little 
Abigail Dutton Gaffrey, 1826, bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 

. Jesus permit thy gracious name to stand 
As the first effort of a youthful hand 
And while her fingers oer the canvas move 
Engage her tender heart to seek thy love 
With thy dear children let her have a part 
And write thy name thyself upon her heart 
When death shall close her peaceful eyes 
Fit her to reign with thee above the skies. 


A different kind of sampler, one still in the hands 
of the little needlewoman’s descendants, bears a 
verse that recently found its way into print. The 
first ten lines, it will be noticed, begin with the first 
ten letters of the alphabet, each of which in the 
original was fancifully embellished with twining 
vine leaves, while impossible birds and beasts and 
butterflies in a maze of equally impossible flowers 
surrounded the entire central scroll. 


Apt may I prove to learn the needte’s art, 
Busy my hands, obedient my heart, 
Cheerful my visage, with a pleasant smile 
Decked as I bend above the appointed toil, 
Endeavoring errors patiently to shun, 
Few may they be, O joy if there be none, 
Glad in my parents’ wishes to agree 
Happy my hours of fruitful Industry. 

Iam a child, my years are but eleven, 
Jane Mallett is “y name, my hope is heaven. 
K. L. M. N. O. P. S. T. U. 

W. X. Y. and lastly Zed or Z. 

Behold them all, not one did I forget. 

This is Jane’s sampler and her Alphabet. 
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STRANGE AQUATIC LEATHERS 


N an interesting article in the New York Eve- 
if ning Sun appears a list of strange leathers 

made of the tanned skins of different species 
of fish and amphibians. Some of them, such as the 
shark skin, are familiar; others are little known. 
The skins of sharks, rays and dogfish, says the 
writer, are very rough and studded with horny 
protuberances so firmly fixed to the skin that you 
eannot easily remove them. They take a polish 
that is almost equal to that of stone. Formerly 
large quantities of shark skins were used for pol- 
ishing wood, ivory and other materials, for which 
they are excellent, owing to their roughness, hard- 
ness and durability. The skin of the diamond 
shark is also the best material for covering the 
grips of sabres. 
Sturgeon skin is used quite extensively for com- 
mercial and ornamental purposes. Some of the 
skins are very attractive, especially those taken 
from European waters; they have rows of small 
but very horny bosses, between which are numer- 
ous horny protuberances that vary in form from a 
mere dot to beautiful, irregular-shaped bosses 
nearly half an inch long. These skins are very 
oily, however; half a gill of oil may be removed 
from the cavity beneath some of the bosses. 

The tails of beavers make a leather that is seen 
occasionally on the market. This is most curiously 
marked—covered with unimbricated scale-like 
bosses of irregular outline, each of which is about 
a third of an inch long. It is used for the purpose 
of covering small jewelry boxes and the like. 

Water-snake skins are tanned and used to some 
extent also, but the demand for them is not large. 
They are thin and lack durability. They are used 
more for novelty than for wearing qualities. 

Garfish, or armored fish, and frogs are used to a 
limited extent for making leather. Frog skin is 
thin and very pliable, and possesses a delicate but 
not an especially attractive grain. 
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THE USEFUL OIL CAN 


HE Filipinos have found in the five-gallon 

can of an American oi] company a useful- 

ness that quite tra ds its capacity as a 
container of petroleum: In the World’s Outlook 
a writer says that some of the “handy” natives 
make of the versatile oil cans very good week-end 
traveling boxes. Others flatten and shape them 
into hats and umbrellas. 

Saunter through a village and you will see dwell- 
ings the weather side of which is clapboarded with 
flattened-out oil cans. The same material neatly 
covers the comb of the thatched roof; and some- 
times roofs instead of being thatched are wholly 
made of oil-can tiles, and the cooking shelter, or 
kitchen, is sided up with oil-can boards. As you 
stroll along the street, a baby may deign to glance 
at you with his curiously appraising expression 
from his pein made from an oil can, and 

hed with « pride by nurse or sister. 

~ But it is as a water carrier that the oil can tran- 
scends all other uses. A stout stick fastened inside 
the can makes of it a five-gallon water pail. Take 
a pole of bamboo, swing an oil canon either end, 
balance the stick on the shoulders of a boy or a 
man, and you have manufactured a durable water 











wagon with a capacity of ten gallons. 


FISHING FoR AN HouR 
OR TWO IN A NEARBY MILL 
POND ON RARE OCCASIONS 
WHEN THERE WERE NO SHOES 
TO PEG WAS PRACTICALLY 
THE ONLY PLAYING W.L.DOUGLAS 











$3.20 $400 $420" 





determined 


price is 
worth the price paid for them. 


Stamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. o as las to protect his custom- 
ers. ouglas name on shoes is 
his nto “that “they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style = 
sible to produce at the price. ito 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making shoes, 
peng J back to the time when W. L. 
— S was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


retail price is stamped 


For sale by 105 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 
W.L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from 
by mail. Send for booklet ly 


DO 00 $6.00 $77.00 & $ g.00 
Yor Hl ped need to ask “What is the price?” when the shoe sales- 
man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
retail price fixed at the factory before W. L. Douglas 
name he the retail price is stamped 
W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 


STAMPING THE RETAIL 
PRICE ON THE 
BOTTOM AT THE FACTORY 
PROTECTS THE 
WEARER AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE 





on the bottom. The stamped 


e quality of W. L. ae product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 


. well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 


by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Becsion 9 | god and the 
on the bottom and the insid facin: 
If the Htassped price has beem mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


resident W. L. DOUG: 
La Ke , bang 2 Y 2 
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What is News? 


Newscan only bethat which 
is true—confirmed fact, evil 
exposed, and constructive 
good made known. Not 
rumors of the worst. Norac- 
cidents, scandals and crimes 
of the day, with grewsome 
details, 


The gossip of a community 
does not constitute news, but 
a statement of the substantial 
progress of a world does. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
looks first for fact. 


Constructive fact it en- 
larges upon. 


And it is entertaining as 
well as true, thorough and 
fearless. 


This motive and method has 
given it a universal news service, 
a world-wide circulation, an inter- 
national advertising patronage. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 75c; 
a single copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 





Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious & 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


+] ie 

Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions: Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
S. patents Catalog and measure blanks 
va free. Send name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 4705 State St., Marshall, Mich. 




















Soloists Get Big Money 


Most celebrated musicians have J 
“specialized’’ on a single in- 
strument. t. That! brings rich richest 
4 oune, a soloist; practice makes ba 
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LYON & HEALY, 51-89 Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 








How Can We 
Do It? 


How can we offer the high-grade 


New Companion Sewing Machine, 
warrant it for twenty-five years, pay 
all freight charges to nearest freight 
station, and sell at a very low price? 


Quite a ques- 
tion — but our 
booklet, which 
is free to any 
Companion 
reader, tells fair- 
ly and squarely 
all-about it. 


New Companion is the highest. No 
machine will last = or do better work re- 
gardless of price. This standard maintained 
for more than a third of a century has resulted 
in the adoption of this machine in tens of thou- 
sands of homes throughout the country. 


Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle, electric and rotary 
models, each completely equipped with latest 
improvements and attachments. 

Try It Three Months Before Deciding. Our 
plan makes it possible for you to test the 
machine right in your home for three months 
before deciding to keep it. If not satisfactory 
we refund your money and take back the 

. machine at our expense. 
It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
chine. A postal-card request will bring de- 
scriptive booklet, free trial offer, and attractive 
terms of purchase by return mail. Write to-day. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 








Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription ae is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 ry Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post flice, Boston, 

Mass., as second-class matter. 


ng 5 Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money ene Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect 1 money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Money Order or 
Express Money Order. ey neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
ate after the address on the next issue of your 
paper. which shows when the subscription expires, 

ill be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters shuuld be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA © 


SS OCOMOTOR ATAXIA, or tabes dorsa- 
7| lis, as the doctors more often call it, is 
a disease of the spinal cord, which 
occurs chiefly in men at or just before 
middle life; it shows itself by a pecul- 
iar gait and by pains in various parts 
of the body. The cause of the disease 
is not yet absolutely determined, but most physi- 
cians believe that it is a result of one of the most 
prevalent blood diseases. 

One of the first things that the sufferer from 
locomotor ataxia may observe is a slight unstead- 
iness of his feet, especially in the dark. Instead of 
hitting the ground squarely on the sole, his foot 
seems to take a slant to one or the other side and 
to plant itself where he did not intend to put it. 
He finds he can do much better if he looks where 
he is going; of course, he cannot do that so well 
in the dark, and he is therefore much more un- 
certain of himself when the light is poor. Soon 
sensation in the sole of the foot becomes blunted, 
and he feels as if.he were walking on thick woolen 
or rubber pads. 

Those leg symptoms are not always the first, for 
sometimes sharp, stabbing pains, recurring in the 
same spot at brief intervals, are the first intima- 
tion of trouble. These pains, which are often very 
severe, occur most frequently in the lower extrem- 
ities, although they may occur in the chest, the 
face or the head. Frequently pain and disordered 
function attack one of the organs,— usually the 
stomach,—and manifest themselves in the form of 
recurring paroxysms; physicians call these at- 
tacks crises, and, when they affect the stomach, 
gastric crises. Usually the disease disturbs the 
bladder functions. The victim’s eyes often suffer, 
and he frequently complains of double vision, a 
symptom caused by paralysis of certain of the 
ocular muscles. Blindness through atrophy of the 
optic nerve is another occasional complication. 
The muscular uncertainty affects not only the legs 
but often the upper extremities as well ; the patient 
must make all movements of the hands and arms 
under the control of vision or else bungle them. 
One common test of the lack of muscular coérdi- 
nation is to tell the person to close his eyes and to 
touch the tip of his nose with his finger. He is as 
likely to touch his ear as his nose. 

The outlook in locomotor ataxia, so far as re- 
covery is concerned, is not good; the disease is 
usually progressive, but not always rapidly pro- 
gressive. The patient may live for years in such 
comfort as the recurring pains will permit. The 
treatment consists largely in a training of the mus- 
cles by means of suitable exercises so as to restore 
the power of coérdination. That of course does 
not cure the disease, but in certain cases it seems 
to arrest it, and in any case, when successful, 
gives the patient immense relief and comfort by 
giving back to him the control of his muscles in 
walking, writing, eating, and other activities of 
daily life. 
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SYBIL AND GIVING 


HERE was a peremptory blowing of a 
horn at the gate, then Sybil’s quick 
steps on the path; a moment later 
Sybil herself came swiftly into Cousin 
Mary’s living room. She dropped into 
an easy-chair and relaxed her vigor- 
ous young body. 

“Tired as a dog,” she announced cheerfully, 
“but I tell you it’s living!” 

Cousin Mary looked at her; there were sym- 
pathy and affection. in her wise old eyes —they 
lived there always—but there was something curi- 
ously like pity, although Sybil was too absorbed 
to notice it. 

‘*What are you doing in your living?” Cousin 
Mary asked. 

“Why, you know, Cousin Mary. Everything! 
Liberty bonds, Red Cross, two afternoons at the 
Hostess House; having homesick boys to dinner 
Sunday—everything !” : 

“You remember that I haven’t seen you for 
three days; and you have been known to discover 
some entirely new form ef patriotism in less than 
three days.” 

Sybil sat up, forgetting her weariness. 

‘““Mary Sherman Adair, what are you driving 
at?” 

“Maybe I was thinking of an old-fashioned 
notion of my mother’s that nobody had even begun 
to live till she had learned really to give.” 

“But, Cousin Mary! What in the world do you 
mean? Why, everybody’s giving now. Think of the 
Liberty Loan —” 

“Investments, my dear, and very fine ones.” 

‘‘Well, that Red Cross Benefit. That was work 
enough to satisfy the most exacting cousin.” 

“Could you have secured Mme. Alva in a little 
town like this if it had not been for the Red Cross? 
And didn’t you feel that you were well paid for 
your work ?” 

“But what are you going to do when you love 
doing things?” asked Sybil cheerfully. “ Ought 
you to make yourself dislike them in order to 
‘acquire merit’? I don’t see how one could do any 
more, Cousin Mary? There aren’t any more hours 
—in spite of daylight saving.” 

“I was speaking of giving. With hundreds of 

















thousands of starving little children in the world 
to-day—with uncounted thousands of heart-broken 
women—with our own boys giving everything—O 
child, how can we ever say that we have touched 
the very outermost fringe of giving until we have 
begun to give up—pleasures—clothes—luxuries? 
How could we dare look into the eyes of the 
women who have given all?” 

“The woman is a witch!” said Sybil, addressing 
the room. “‘How did she know that I had just per- 
suaded dad that I needed a new runabout and had 
the check in my pocket? Take it for your old war 
babies, or whatever you are fishing for, Cousin 
Mary. But don’t you dare leave me out of the 
giving even if I am slow in learning how!” 
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UNUSUAL LETTERS 


NATIVE clerk employed on the west coast 
A of Africa, says an English paper, considered 
himself to be entitled to an increase of 
salary, and accordingly he addressed this courte- 
ous note to his chief: 

“Much respect to point out to you about my 
salary. As a matter of fact that to calculate my 
bording and lodging and the other expenses, then 
it leaves me pennyless always. Therefore I should 
like to put this before you very plainly, for being 
given any fibs of excuses, or any kind of sort. And 
Ido hope that you will attempt to see to it, say 
this month or next. And if there should be no 
goodings at all, I beg to put same before me at 
the end of this month, sir. Hoping to hear good 
result.” 

That calls to mind an amusing letter, written in 
reply to a circular sent out by a head master who 
favored the flogging of backward children: 

“Der Sir,—i hav got ur floggin sirkular, and u 


hav .my sanckshun to thrash my son Jhon ass | 
mutch as u like. I no Jhon is a bad skolar, his 


spaling is simply atrochs. i hav tried to tech him 
maself, but he will not lern nothing, so i hop you 
will put it into him as mutch as u can. 

“P. 8. Jhon is not my son, he is by ma wife’s 
first husband.” 

The English superintendent of a hospital for 
Indian women recently received the following 
testimonials to her efficiency: 

“Dear She My wife has returned from your hos- 
pital cured. Provided males are allowed at your 
bungalow, I would like to do you the honor of 
presenting myself there this afternoon, but I will 
not try to repay you. Vengeance belongeth unto 
God. Yours noticeably, ——” 

The second reads: 

‘Dear and Fair Madame. I have much pleasure 
to inform you that my dearly unfortunate wife 
will no longer be under your kind treatment. She 
having left this world for the other on the night of 
the 27th ulto. For your help in this matter I shall 
ever remain greatful. Yours reverently, —” 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE - 


MERICANS who are coming to the British 
A Isles in great numbers are supposed to 
speak the English language, says Tit-Bits, 
but we sometimes find it a little difficult to under- 
stand them. But it must be much more difficult for 
them to understand the different dialects that are 
spoken in this country. Lancashire furnishes a 
good example. What would an American make of 
“Tint ooan ee!” or ‘““Wheer ta baan?” or “I’se 
lippin on yo’?” three phrases that are commonly 
heard in that country. Translated into modern 
English, they mean, “Shut one eye!” ‘‘Where are 
you going?” “I shall depend upon you,” or “shall 
expect you.” 

A young man from the United States went into 
Scotland Yard, on his way to the hospital, to re- 
port his change of residence, and the sergeant in 
charge, a cockney, asked: 

“Are you going to die?” 

The startled American said he hoped not, but 
that if he did he hoped they would ship his body 
back to the States, and turned to go. 

A laughing clerk called him back and explained 
that the cockney sergeant only meant, ‘““Are you 
going to-day?’ Quite another thing! 
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WHERE THE LIKENESS ENDED 


WRITER in the New York Sun relates that 
once while she was standing beside an Eng- 
lish friend when the Stars and Stripes was 

being lowered at sundown a strong wind had 
wrapped the red and white stripes close to the 
staff so that no stars were visible. 

“When I see your banner tossed round the staff 
in that way,” said the English girl, “it makes me 
think of littke Janet, an American art student, who 
lived in a room next to mine at the students’ hotel 
in Paris. At first she was fearfully homesick ; but 
when the Fourth of July came round she seemed 
to be all pluck and courage. Very early in the 
morning she hung out her little American flag, so 
that all the other students might see it as they 
strolled by. 

“The breeze curled the light silk round the 
staff so that nothing except the red and white 
stripes could be seen. We were both standing at 
the window waiting to see if the wind would unfurl 
the flag, and I remarked, ‘Now your flag looks 
like a ha’penny stick of candy.’ 

“*But it’s the kind you can’t lick!’ the little 
American stanchly replied.” 
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TALES OF THE AWKWARD SQUAD 


Ts amusing stories, said to be quite true, 
in which two raw recruits at Camp Greene 
figure, are told in the Charlotte Observer: 

One recruit on arriving received instruction in 
the necessity of saluting or of presenting arms to 
an officer when carrying his rifle; he was told one 
or the other form of respect was necessary in all 
circumstances. Several days later, when the re- 
cruit was busy with a shovel of the bent-handle 
type, an officer walked up. In his excitement he 
brought his shovel to ‘‘ present arms,” with the 
result that he slapped himself heavily in the face 
with the shovel. Although the officer laughed 
heartily, he sympathetically told the boy what 
should have been done under the circumstances. 

Another newly enlisted infantryman was stand- 
ing at “attention” while an oflicer inspected his 
rifle. When it was handed back he placed his 
hands on the gun above those of the officer. 

“‘Below my hands!” growled the officer. 

To the recruit the words sounded like, “Blow 
my hands.” Accordingly, he blew a lusty puff with 
his face near his superior’s hands. What happened 
then was not related. 




















His Mother Knows 


That Grains Should 
Be Super - Cooked 


Prof. Anderson Says: 


A grain of wheat contains about 125 million food cells. 


And they must be broken to digest. 


Ordinary cooking methods break only part of them. 
the great trouble with grain foods for children. 


erally not half-cooked. 


That’s 
They are gen- 


I Explode the Cells 


In Puffed Grains I explode these cells. 


The grains are 


sealed in guns, then revolved for an hour in a fearful heat. 
Thus steam is created inside of each food cell. 


Then the guns are shot. 
—125 million per kernel. 


You see grain bubbles, eight times normal size. 


Instantly every food cell explodes 
Every granule is thus fitted to digest. 


You see 


airy, flaky, toasted tidbits with a most enticing taste. 


I see only hygienic foods. 
toasted, then exploded. 


fections. 
And every atom feeds. 


These grains are cooked, then 
Grains were never so cooked before. 


That’s the reason for Puffed Grains. 


They seem food con- 


But the great point is, they do not tax digestion. 


Mothers who consult their doctors will serve these grains 


in Puffed form all they can. 








Mix with Fruit 
Or serve with cream and sugar. 
Between meals, douse with melted 
butter and let children eat like 
peanuts. 





Float in Milk 


These crisp, flavory bubbles are de- 
lightful morsels. And they taste like 
nut-meats scattered on ice cream. 





Puffed 
Rice 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Corn 


Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c 


Except in Far West 








The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(1950) 
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